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TRIVE to gain a true understanding of all that 

is covered in the League of Nations and then do 
your own thinking about its merits. If you con- 
sistently can do so, give it and its sponsors your earnest 
support. Do not allow yourself to be misled by poli- 
ticians or others with axes to grind. It is a very im- 
“13 portant subject and one that the American people 
should find a joy in aiding to settle honestly on its 












































merits. 























Mr. Wilson may never be as popular again as he 
was in the past, but in the years to come his services as 
a world umpire will loom large, and America will be 
very proud of her representative and will honor his 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, Chairman Advisory Committee 
FRED DE LAND, Editor 
JOSEPHINE TIMBERLAKE, Assistant Editor 




















memory. 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on the following pages.) 














INSTRUCTION 


Private and class instruction. 
lip-reading. 


18-20 E. 41st Street 








Normal training course throughout the year. 


The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (Incorporated) 
Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal 





_ —————e 
IN LIP-READING 
To the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 
Day and evening practise classes. Lectures by 


Ask for circulars. 


New York City 
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Mr. Edward B. Nitchie was the author of Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice ($1.50 net, postage extra), published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., the most widely used text-book on lip-reading, a handbook for teachers and for self-instruction. It may be ordered from 


the School or through any bookseller or the Volta Bureau. 





San Francisco School of Lip-Reading | 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal 


Post Normal Graduate N. Y. School for the Hard of Hearing | 
Authorized to give Normal School Course and award | 


N. ¥. School Diploma. 


Medal of Honor, Department of E-ducation, 
Panama Pacific International Exposition 


406 Geary Street San Francisco, Cal. 





Los Angeles School of Lip-Reading 


Miss Lucy Exta Cast, Principal 


Miss ANNETTE GILMORE, Assistant Teacher 


Private Instruction, Weekly Practice Class, Conversation | 


Class for Advanced Pupils 


1005 Story Bldg., B’way at 6th. Los Angeles, California 





PASADENA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Miss Lucy Etta CASE, Principal, 
512 Chamber of Commerce, Pasadena, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


ELIZABETH R. POINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
Norma! Course Private Lessons 
Conversation Classes for Advanced Pupils 
915 SHREVE BUILDING San Francisco, CAL. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 
818 South Kingshighway 





St. Louis, Mo. 


MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defectsin Speech and Hearing. 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss ELIZABETH BRAND, frincipal 


Nitchie Method Used 
Conversation Classes 





Private Lessons 
Current Events Classes 


7043 Jenkins Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Normal Training Course | 


Small Classes | 


Boston School of Lip-Reading 


NITCHIE METHOD 
Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class 


MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
| 602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass, 


Washington School of Li fect 





Normal graduate of the New York School for the Hard of H 
Miss Mary D. Suter 3026 N St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
| Nitchie Method 
543 Andrus Building 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 

MISS EMMA B. KESSLER 

Normal graduate, Central Institute for the Deaf and 
New York School for the Hard of Hearing, 
203 NortH 20TH STREET, OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Nitchie Method 
Private Lessons. Conversation Classes. 
Miss EvizasetH G. De Lany, A. B. 
711 Oswego St. Syracuse, N. Y. 














Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


| Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 


| MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 


Normal graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 


102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 














LYNCHBURG SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Normal Graduates of New York School for Hard of Hearing 
Miss Louise Now tin. Miss JANIE KINNIER, A. B. 
601 Washington Street, Lynchburg, Va. 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Mrs. N. H. Owen, 188 Canner St. 


Normal graduate of the New York School for the Hard of Hearing 
Lessonsin Lip-Reading for the Hard of Hearing. 
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DEVOTED TO 


SPEECH-READING, SPEECH, AND HEARING 


Published Monthly in the Interests of Better Speech, Better Hearing, and Speech-Reading, 
by the Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, D. C. 


“I hold every man a debtor to his profession, from the which, as men of course do seek to receive counte- 
nance and profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, by way of amends, to be a help and ornament 














thereunto.” —Bacon, 
Volume 21 JULY, 1919 Number 7 
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f THE SPEECH-READING CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


BY ROSE KINZIE 


OR some months we have wished to 

present to the speech-reading profes- 
sion an account of the work which the 
Speech-Reading Club of Philadelphia has 
been doing, feeling that it would prove 
of interest to all to know that we have 
established headquarters here where all 
activities for the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing may be concentrated and where 
speech-reading and various kinds of con- 
structive work for the deaf may be pro- 
moted. It is not until now that we have 
been able to find the time to publish this 
information. 

One year ago the Speech-Reading Club 
had a membership of 80, and its financial 
assets amounted to $44.95. ‘Today we 
have a membership of 229 and are oper- 
ating on a self-supporting basis an attrac- 
tively furnished, four-story clubhouse, 
situated in the very best downtown resi- 
dence section of Philadelphia, with a sub- 
stantial balance in the bank. 

Up to a year ago the activities of the 
Club were confined to monthly meetings 
when the members and their friends came 
together for social intercourse and speech- 
reading practise. Although the work 
had been confined to these limits, we, 
ourselves, had long had a vision of a 
much more comprehensive work to be 
accomplished and a constant conviction 
that our organization was not meeting its 
possibilities. Various needs and oppor- 
tunities had been impressed upon our 
minds.along with the growth of our work. 
Problems. were arising, such as the ob- 
taining of employment -for self-support- 


ing deaf and hard-of-hearing men and 
women ; the securing of accommodations 
for students who came as strangers to 
Philadelphia to study speech-reading ; the 
need of a recreation center, where there 
would be opportunity to create a social 
life and where people of defective hear- 
ing might mingle together on equal terms ; 
the providing of free instruction to over- 
flow applicants from the public schools, 
etc. 

These were some of the problems which 
led to the idea to establish headquarters 
where all this work could be carried on: 
By September the plan to take a house to 
serve as general headquarters took defi- 
nite form, and we accordingly set ott to 
find a house that would meet our require- 
ments. Our idea from the first was that 
the house must be self-supporting, as 
that seemed to us the only desirable way 
to operate ; therefore, we looked for one 
which would provide an instruction hall 
for the Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
and a sufficient number of student rooms 
to assure the club of an adequate income. 
We were fortunate in finding a house 
ideally adapted to our purposes—which 
is the one that we now occupy at 1606 
Locust Street. 

The house contains 20 rooms, with 
not one inch of unusable space. The 
first floor is used for the “Tulip” Tea 
Room, Deaf Woman’s Exchange, kitchen 
and laundry. On the second floor are 
the reception room, library and instruc- 
tion hall. The third and fourth floors, 
and the two rooms on fifth floor, consist 
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THE SPEECH-READING CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 
1606 Locust Street 





of living apartments and student rooms, 
Having found the house, the next thing 
to do was to raise the necessary funds to 
make our plan a reality. We estimated 
that $5,000 would be required to equip 
the house and safeguard the movement 
antil it could be made self-supporting. 

The project was given a wonderful im- 
petus at the outset by the generosity of 
Miss Marie Eisenlohr, an enthusiastic 
believer in the movement, who started 
the fund with a contribution of $1,000. 
\t a meeting on September 28 of the 
members of the club who were in the 
‘ity at that time the fund was raised to 
$1,800. Mr. Alfred I. du Pont, of Wil- 
mington, Del., then sent us a check for 
$500, which brought us to nearly half 
of our required amount. By the middle 
of January we had practically raised our 
second half and were ready to lease the 
property. 

The house has now been in operation 
for five months and.is already on a self- 
supporting basis. Students from Ohio, 
Kentucky, Vermont, Georgia, South Car- 
olina, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Massachusetts have occupied rooms. The 
success of the undertaking and the inter- 
est which has been awakened, not only 
in Philadelphia, but as far as the work 
has become known, have exceeded our 
fondest hopes. Our membership has treb- 
led since September; our opportunities 
for service have increased a hundred fold. 

The institution is now locally recog- 
nized as one of the foremost progressive 
organizations of the city, and it has been 
our aim from the first to make this a 
model which might be patterned by every 
large city throughout the country. For 
this reason, we are giving every phase of 

.e work our personal attention and are 
endeavoring to organize all departments 
to a state of efficiency which we can be 
proud to hold up as an example to other 
cities which may be interested in organ- 
izing similar clubs. No other plan could 
be devised which would so rapidly change 
any adverse prejudice still existing with 
regard to the deaf person’s status in so- 
ciety. The representative people of our 
city are expressing their interest and 
admiration of what is being done here, 
and the value of this work is being 
brought before the public in a way that 
has never before been conceived of. 
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+ SPEECH-READING CLUB 


MISS CORA ELSIE KINZIE: FOUNDER OF THE KINZIE SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING; DIRECTOR OF 
THE SPEECH-READING CLUB 
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MISS ROSE KINZIE: CO-AUTHOR OF THE KINZIE METHOD, WHO WILL OPSN A SCIIOOL O 
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MRS. ALBANUS L. SMITH: PRESIDENT OF THE SPEECH-READING CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 








THE SPEECH-READING CLUB 








Decorated and supervised by Mrs. James N. 


Following is a 


$50.00 and upward: 


list 
which have been received amounting to 


ONE END OF THE “TULIP” 


contributions 


Miss Marie Eisenlohr.......5...00+% $1,000.00 
Bee: AAtTOG 1, Ch POG... 50sesce eae 500.00 
Ber, ALD. FORMBON 5 a 'o.< 0655 40 a oe icon 250.00 
Seen. ks SEC, SRE ob ic caus vaweed o> 250.00 
meee, Dente POs oo ee eae eee: 250.00 
Mr. Arthur E. Newbold............. 250.00 
Miss Alice Grant Smith............. 170.00 
mere. W. TS. SReSS. (ic os esses 125.00 
Miss Louise K. Holman............. 108.00 
Miss Emily S. Richards.............. 100.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Chas. H. Wilt........ 100.00 
Mts. Jas, N Holloway... 2.21... ,25.. 100.00 
mae. 2, 1.2 Seater a 100.00 
mt. Harry -G: Maskell. joo. 50.88 100.00 
Mr. Joseph E. Widener............. 100.00 
EER ae | “GG aera ae 100.00 
ee? AMMEN TRUM. coco c cr cesvs save 100.00 
Mrs. Horace F. > Weeks.c i... 006.05 50.00 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Young........... 50.00 
ee Be ti BANE Co Fe ideas on b oe Sao 50.00 
Mrs. T. Coleman du Pont............ 50.00 
Mr. J. G. Rosengarten, Jr............ 50.00 
a MUWUNS EWU ONE 6 ic cin a c'dn cep fuatcees 50.00 





50.00 


MEMBERS 





TEA-RCOM 


Holloway 


Bae: C.D “Ws sk on knee in 


Contributions less than $50.00.. 


Payinc DvEs 


Supporting ($10 to $2 
Miss 


Florence R. Read 


Life ($50) 


Mrs. Charles Bean 
Mr. Coates Coleman, Jr. 
Mr. Alfred I. du Pont 
Miss Marie Ejisenlohr 
Mrs. Edward B. Getze 
Mrs. J. N. Holloway 
Miss Louise K. Holman 
Mrs. C. F. Lufkin 

Miss Bertha Montgomery 
Mrs. James R. Peabody 
Miss Emily S. Richards 
Mr. Lawrence Saunders 
Mrs. W. Percy Simpson 
Mrs. Horace F. Weeks 
Miss Rena Wolf 

Mrs. Henry Van Dyke 
Mr. Arthur E. Newbold 


ABOVE 


50.00 





Miss Louise K. Holman, for endow- 
WORE: CE FOUN ie ies cet 


$1.00 


0) 
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THE “VAN DYKE ROOM” 


Named after Mrs. Henry Van Dyke, its first occupant 


Donor ($100) 
s Mrs. H. L. Daddow 


The officers of the club are as follows: 


Miss Cora Elsie Kinzie.............. Director 
Mr. Samuel Wagner...... Honorary President 
Date. Areehine 1 SO ais kes President 
Mrs. A. Sydney Logan........ Vice President 
Diss: Rote Rigies so. kk i2.csc ss Treasurer 
Miss Alice Grant Smith............ Secretary 


Miss Rebecca Willing Newhall, Ass't-Secretary 


Detailed information regarding the 
work of the various departments of the 
club will be published in later numbers of 
Tue Voita REVIEW. 


ART INSTRUCTION 


Bulletin No. 43, issued by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, consists of an arti- 
cle by Walter Sargent, Professor of Art 
at the University of Chicago. In the first 
part of his paper, Mr. Sargent deals with 
art instruction in elementary schools, and 


’ 


it is in this part, of course, that we are 
chiefly interested, as most of our schools 
for deaf children offer courses only 
through the grammar grades. So many 
little deaf children seem to find drawing 
a natural and easy method of expressing 
their thoughts, often seizing a piece of 
chalk and making a crude sketch of an 
object in order to find out its name from 
the teacher. Many schools for these chil- 
dren now have drawing classes, and in 
some schools considerable effort is made 
along just the lines of which Mr. Sargent 
speaks. Drawing is one thing which the 
deaf child should be able to do as. well as 
his hearing competitor, and whatever 
progress he makes in the subject will 
surely be of great benefit to his power of 
appreciation and enjoyment, as well as 
to his concentration, muscular control, 
and exactness of observation. In view 
of these facts, Mr. Sargent’s remarks are 
of peculiar significance. He says: 

“Art instruction in elementary schools 
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THE BLUE ROOM IN THE SPEECH-READING CLUB 


Bedroom suite furnished by Mrs. Horace F. Weeks 


has been quite general throughout the 
country for some years. Recent changes 
have been mainly along the line of nor- 
mal development. Among the important 
directions in which progress is apparent 
are the following: 

“The tendency emphasized above all 
others in the returns received from super- 
intendents of schools and from super- 
visors of art instruction is in the direc- 
tion of bringing art instruction into more 
direct and intimate connection with 
school and home and community inter- 
ests. The specific points of contact most 
emphasized are the following: 

“1. More use of drawing to illustrate 
other school subjects. This indicates a 
tendency to go to the other school inter- 
ests for themes for drawing, instead of 
Selecting themes arbitrarily for the pur- 
pose of developing a logical but detached 
course in drawing. In this way the cor- 
relation with other subjects becomes the 
first business of the art supervisor and is 
not left to chance. 


“2. An especially close correlation with 
the manual arts. This means that much 
of the drawing and design is directly con- 
cerned with problems in industrial work 
and in the household arts. In many 
places this correlation is being promoted 
in an administrative way by uniting the 
departments of drawing and of the in- 
dustrial arts under one supervisor. 

‘3. More definite attention to develop- 
ing appreciation of good pictorial art and 
of excellent constructive and decorative 
design. The majority of returns indicate 
that the sort of appreciation desired is 
that which will increase the range and 
quality of one’s enjoyment in his sur- 
roundings, and especially will enable one 
to exercise good taste in home planning 
and furnishing, in promoting community 
projects, and in’ producing new material 
for the market. 

“Experiments indicate that if we can 
awaken an equal, although different, in- 
terest on the part of children without so- 
called ‘talent’ for drawing, they will de- 
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velop equal skill, provided the interest is 
of a sort that can be most adequately ex- 
pressed by drawing. Frequently children 
who show under ordinary circumstances 
no indications of talent, when the appeal 
to their particular interest is found equal 
or surpass in skill: those who at first ap- 


peared to be gifted artistically. Ele- 
mentary school courses in all subjects 


are appealing to interests many of which 
demand drawing of some sort for their 
expression and practical realization. In 
geography and history, shapes of coun- 
tries, tvpes of mountains, means of trans- 
portation, and numberless other topics 
need for their description drawing as 
well as language. School and home gar- 
dens are planned by diagrams. It has 
become the common language of the 
school shop and of the household art de- 
partment. 

“Drawing as a means of expression for 
this widening range of interests is rap- 
idly supplanting the drawing of a few 
years ago, when frequently the only in- 
terest appealed to was that of represent- 
ing appearances for their own sake. 
Lack of special talent for drawing, as an 
excuse for low grades in that subject, is 
coming to be regarded in the same light 
as is lack of special talent in mathematics 
and in language when elementary school 
attainments in those subjects are under 
consideration. Se 

“The changed attitude regarding draw- 
ing and design may be broadly summa- 
rized in the following statements : 

“1. That the tendency is less toward 
trying to interest children in drawing as 
a subject, and more toward using draw- 
ing as an efficient and unique means of 
expressing and promoting whatever in- 
terests school and home and community 
life have awakened. 

“2. That instruction in design deals 
less with formal exercises, in arrange- 
ment, and more with problems directly 
and practically concerned with school and 
home surroundings and with industrial 
life. The metheds of instruction are 
coming to include, in addition to practise 
in producing designs, much experience in 
choosing as one must choose when he 
makes actual purchases.”’ 





“The May number of our magazine is the 
best I have ever received.” 
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“LIP MOVEMENT” 


BY B. YORKSTONE HOGG 

Reading the lips would be more gen- 
erally appreciated among deaf people if 
their friends, without the aid of text- 
books, did not jam it down their throats, 
Because of this the deaf adult or child 
sometimes gives up the lip-reading in dis- 
gust. 

[ have been deaf over seven years, and 
have had people tell me to learn to read 
the lips, and had them try and practise 
on me, and if they had known anything 
about either the rudiments of the Eng- 
lish language or the lip-reading process, 
perhaps I might have made a success of 
it, for I am not naturally a dullard. 

I know many deaf people who would 
gladly change their hand-reading for lip- 
reading, only the people they associate 
with do not speak the English language 
properly. 

If the lip movement is to succeed, it 
must be learned from a teacher who 
knows the English language, and this will 
require work, and plenty of it, for with- 
out that work we can never learn to use 
our eyes instead of our ears. 

The only way for the lip movement to 
be what it ought to be is for the boards 
of education of each city, State, and 
county to have on hand lists of all com- 
petent people who have been properly 
trained to teach it and who stand A-1 
in their community, for without that 
pseudo-teachers of the lip movement will 
without doubt creep in. 


THEN LAUGH 


Build for yourself a strong-box, 
Fashion each part with care; 
When it’s strong as your hand can make it, 
Put all your troubles there. 
Hide there all thought of failure 
And each bitter cup that you quaff; 
Lock all your heartaches within it, 
Then sit on the lid and laugh. 


Tell none else of its contents, 
Never its secrets share. 
When you’ve dropped in your care and worry, 
Keep them forever there. 
Hide them from sight so completely 
That the world will never dream half; 
Fasten the strong-box securely; 
Then sit on the lid and laugh. 
—The Florida School Herald. 
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JUSTICE FOR THE FOSTER-PARENTS OF OUR CHILDREN 


a¢ IS strange that the generous-hearted 
American people, who poured out 
their riches so prodigally in response to 
every patriotic, every charitable appeal, 
and who accorded such enthusiastic and 
liberal support to every measure and to 
every group that helped win the war, 
should have neglected to properly en- 
courage and reward the services of one 
of the noblest professions in the field of 
human activities—a profession that in 
lofty ideals, in unselfish principles, in 
sacred responsibilities, stands side by 
side with the ministry of the Gospel it- 
self. 

We wish to bespeak, with whatever 
power and authority we may have and 
with such words as may be granted to 
us, some measure of consideration for the 
foster-fathers and mothers of our chil- 
dren—the school-teachers of the United 
States of America. 

There is no class of workers of which 
we demand so much. We commit into 
their keeping the minds, the bodies, and 
the very souls of our children in the ten- 
der and formative years of their lives, 
and they, receiving these children, can in- 
deed be said to hold in the hollow of 
their hands the future of America. We 
expect these devoted men and women to 
watch over and care for our sons and 
daughters as though they were their very 
own, to drill them in the arts and sciences, 
to train them for business and for citizen- 
ship, to instruct them in manners and in 
morals, to do for them those things which 
we would do had we the training and the 
leisure. 





TEACHERS SERVE LOYALLY IN WAR TIME 


No class has assumed so heavy, so try- 
ing a burden and a responsibility with 
such willingness as these consecrated 
men and women. Noclass has performed 
their increasingly heavy tasks more de- 
votedly, more conscientiously, and with 
less thought of self. No class served 
their country more whole-heartedly, more 
loyally, during the trying and tempes- 
tuous times of war, day by day pursuing 
their round of duty, day by day helping 
the young people, and through the chil- 


dren the parents, to see the struggle in 
its true light, thus securing the co-opera- 
tion of the community in every measure 
undertaken by the Government to win 
the war. 

Truly they have made the nation their 
everlasting debtor. Truly had they not 
done their work so well this republic 
would not outlast the span of a genera- 
tion. 

What then have the teachers received 
at our hands in return? They have re- 
ceived little of honor and somewhat less. 
of pay. Other classes have prospered ; 
other classes through powerful organiza- 
tions have secured generous wages. The 
teachers have no spokesman, however, 
to demand even the simple justice of a 
living wage, so to them we give their 
petty prewar pittance, so meager, s9 piti- 
fully inadequate, that it places a_burn- 
ing brand of shame and disgrace upon 
this nation. 


STRIKING SALARY COMPARISON 


The men and women who are making 
the Americans of tomorrow are being 
treated with less consideration than the 
janitors who sweep out the buildings in 
which they are employed; they are earn- 
ing, on the average, less than the wages 
given to the scrubwomen employed in the 
public buildings of the United States 
Government. Normal-school graduates 
receive less salary than street-sweepers ; 
high-school principals and superintend- 
ents less than section foremen; country 
school teachers less for instructing the 
farmer’s children than he pays his hired 
man to feed his hogs. 

In a certain town of Illinois, for in- 
stance, the average wages of fifteen 
miners for one month was $217, while 
the average monthly salary of fifteen 
teachers in the same town was $55. In 
another town a miner, who, by the way, 
was an enemy alien, drew more than 
$2,700 last year, while the salary of the 
high-school principal in the same town 
was $765. We welcome with all our 
hearts the long-belated recognition that 
is being given to the man who works 
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with his hands. We believe that this 
same workingman will be the first to join 
with us in asking better pay for those who 
teach his children. 

No wonder there are fifty thousand 
vacancies in the teaching forces of the 
schools. No wonder the ranks are be- 
ing filled with weak men and with imma- 
ture women who merely use the pro- 
fession as a stepping-stone to something 
better. No wonder there are thirty 
thousand teachers in the United States 
who have had no schooling beyond the 
eighth-grammar grade. Small wonder, 
indeed, that seven million of our school- 
children are being trained by teachers, 
mere boys and girls themselves, who 
have had no professional education what- 
ever. 


COST OF LIVING OUTSTRIPS SALARIES 


When we consider that the 740,000 
teachers of America are paid an average 
salary of $360 a year; when, moreover, 
we consider the fact that living costs 
have actually advanced 103 per cent since 
the beginning of the war, thereby cutting 
the buying-power of these insignificant 
salaries in half, we can easily determine 
that only a fool or a martyr would choose 
teaching as a profession, or would long 
remain in it unless these terrible condi- 
tions were swiftly remedied. 

What a crime is this! What an in- 
dictment! What an unpardonable sin at 
the doors of an enlightened people who 
now find themselves at the head and fore- 
front of the democracies of the world! 
How can we better prepare for the great 
undertakings of reconstruction than by 
setting ourselves immediately to remedy- 
ing this perilous condition. In these try- 
ing and chaotic times when the world is 
beset by unrest, by anarchy, by revolu- 
tion, by the devil’s brood of appalling 
evils that follow in the train of war, we 
must make sure that the foundations of 
our republic are set on a rock that it 
may stand against the flood. 

The peace and security of the world 
of the future will be in the safe-keeping 
of the generation now in our schools. 
These boys and girls must “weave up the 
raveled sleeve” of civilization. Their 
hands must minister to the wounds of 
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the nations. Their minds must meet and 
solve the difficult and crucial problems 
that will be their inheritance. Their 
hearts must be so imbued with the hor- 
rors of war and with the poverty and 
anguish that inevitably follow in its wake 
that they in their time will enter upon it 
only as a last resort in national self-de- 
fense or in support of some great princi- 
ple of humanity. 


PER CENT AMERICANS NEEDED 
TO TEACH DEMOCRACY 


ILUNDRED 


Never has there been a more urgent 
need for high-minded, great-hearted, 
splendidly trained, 100 per cent Amer- 
ican instructors to drive home the vital 
lessons that these times hold. Never has 
the future of the nation been so clearly 
committed into the hands of the teachers. 
And yet thousands of men and women 
of ability who would prefer to teach are 
reluctantly leaving their chosen calling, 
forced by the hard necessities of their 
very existence. 

The teachers ask no largess at the 
hands of fortune. They enter their pro- 
fession for service, not riches. But they 
invest years and money in preparation 
for their life-work and the knowledge 
they gain is shared with others who them- 
selves use it to their own profit. ‘Teach- 
ers, then, by every right and in all justice 
expect a return that will permit them and 
their dependants to live decently and in 
comfort. 

In every community reached by the 
Literary Digest there are readers of fore- 
sight, of vision, broad-minded men and 
thoughtful women who will see—nay, 
perhaps have long since seen—the critical 
and compelling importance of this prob- 
lem. We are directing this appeal to 
them. We urge them to compare the 
salaries of their teachers with the wages 
of those who are doing work of equal 
value. There will be a challenge in the 
facts that will stir the community to 
action. 


LARGER INVESTMENT INSURES RICHER 
FUTURE 
Let each community invest in schools 


so that it may thereby invest in a trained 
manhood and womanhood that can play 
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their part in the great period of rebuild- 
ing and reconstruction that lies before us. 
Let each community set for its goal, as 
far as is practivable, a minimum wage of 
at least $1,000 a year for the teachers of 
America. This would cost the nation 
perhaps as much as we spent so glori- 
ously in but one week of the Great War. 

We are not pleading merely for the 
welfare of some single profession; we 
are not pleading for a special class; we 
are pleading for America: for her larger, 
her brighter, her richer, future, for the 
fulfilment of her glorious promise. We 
are pleading for a coming race of men 
and women who shall be qualified to 
make complete the work of our fore- 
fathers who founded this nation and ded- 
icated it to liberty, and who will bring 
to full fruition the new victories that we 
have won in freedom’s cause. We are 
pleading for a wider teaching of the 
principles, the purposes, and the ideals of 
this nation that all men shall know her 
meaning and shall have access to her op- 
portunities ; that the light of Americanism 
will so shine that it will flood every home, 
every heart, in our great land.—Editorial 
from the Literary Digest, May to, 1919. 


DEAF BOYS AND GIRLS OF 
EUROPE 


Little Marjorie Eigle, in the Florida 
school, had such an interesting letter 
from her father, who has just returned 
from service abroad, that it was printed 
in The Florida Herald. We take the lib- 
erty of copying a part of it: 


“In Germany the deaf boys and girls seem 
to be taken care of very well. All the houses 
and school buildings | saw were very plain, 
but quite well-built. They have no beautiful 
grounds, nor have they the convenience that 
your school has. The teachers do not love the 
pupils as much as your teachers love you and 
the other pupils. They are very strict with 
the poor little folks. The pupils wanted to 
come and talk with me, but their teachers 
would not let them, but in a gruff way told 
them to get away. I did not see one little boy 
or girl smile; they all seemed sad. They learn 
to work in these schools: the girls sew and 
knit; the boys do carpenter work. I did not 
have much time when J was there and cannot 
tel] you much about them. 

“In France there are many deaf boys and 
girls. I saw some schools for these children; 


they, like those of the Germans, are very plain 
and old-fashioned. The children seemed a 
little happier than those | saw in Germany, but 
they have no such kind teachers and care- 
takers as you have. The little girls do not put 
their arms around the teachers; no, they must 
stay a certain distance from the teachers. ‘The 
little darlings looked so hungry, not for some- 
thing to eat, but for some one to love them. 
They came to me. I spoke to them and gave 
them some candy and told them that I had two 
little deaf ones at home. They asked whether 
or not you went to school and what you 
learned. I told them that you learned to talk, 
to read, etc. They said they learned that, too. 
But when I told them that Louis learned to 
print and you learned to sew and bake and 
many other things, they were quite surprised. 
They learn to make brooms and a few articles 
like that. We had a good time, and when I 
left they said I was a “bon comerad” and “un 
ires grand ami,” 


HOW PARENTS CAN HELP 


The May number of the Florida School 
Herald contained such a good editorial 
that we wish we had space for it all. It 
consisted of a list of suggestions to the 
parents of the pupils in that school, and 
we reprint part of it, in the hope that it 
may stimulate many parents in other 
States to greater interest in their children 
during the summer vacation. 


“First, make your child read. Reading is the 
very thing the deaf children need most to 
keep and improve their English. Give your 
child geod books and papers that he can read 
intelligently, and help him whenever you can 
to understand and make use of what he reads. 
Make him interested in reading his home-town 
paper—weekly or daily. If he will spend only 
30 minutes a day in cbtaining useful informa- 
tion, and if he learns just a few things every 
day, he will surely become intelligent and well 
informed, thus increasing his chances of suc- 
cess as 2 student at school, as well as adding 
to his enjoyment of life. 

“Second, make all of the conversations be- 
tween you—brothers, sisters, and the child in 
the English language—orally, spelled, or writ- 
ten. Do not make signs to him, for while 
signing he does not think in words. Talk to 
him as much as you would to your hearing 
children. It does take trouble and time, but 
he is your child, and you should do it if you 
want to see him improve. Tell him all the 
local news you may hear as fully as you can; 
it will vastly increase his interest in home and 
community, as well as his desire to know more, 
and to read. This will make his life at home 
all the more pleasant. 

“Third, make him associate more with the 
neighbors’ children, provided, of course, they 
are good ones. A majority of deaf children 
are bashful and will not associate with hearing 
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children of their own ages on account of their 
deafness. Have your child’s friends come to 
see him, take him away with them to have good 
times, talk to him, ete. This once done, your 
child will feel at ease in associating with them. 
Why should he not be present at parties, pic- 
nics, and other occasions? His friends should 
convince him that his deafness is not an em- 
barrassment to them at all. You can make his 
life at home greatly happier in this way. 

“Fourth. take him to church and Sunday 
school. While here your child enjoys spiritual 
life—chapel sermons, Sunday school and prayer 
meetings. These things he will miss fer the 
summer. To keep him in touch with his spir- 
itual life, induce him to attend the home church 
regularly if possible. Try to get the pastor to 
write outlines of his sermons in language that 
the child can understand. Let him join one of 
the Sunday-school classes, and get his class- 
mates to help him with the lessons. All of this 
will do a large part in the development of his 
mcral character.” 


JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 
VISITS US 


Few visitors have ever given greater 
delight or rendered greater service in a 
day’s time to a school for the deaf than 
did Mr. John Dutton Wright when he 
recently visited the Georgia school. Go- 
ing directly into the class-rooms and 
working rapidly, he came in contact with 
every teacher and every pupil before the 
day was over. As he is a leader recog- 
nized by the entire profession, all were 
glad of an opportunity to know him; but 
it was his fine personality and his burn- 
ing zeal for the education of the deaf 
that made his few hours with us a lasting 
force. 

Mr. Wright was invited to help us find 
those pupils who should be taught in part 
through the sense of hearing. His tests 
of the hearing included the entire student 
body, and every teacher was convinced 
that there were some pupils in each class 
who had residual hearing sufficient to be 
of value in instruction. Mr. Wright also 
indicated just how this hearing could be 
made of service in the mental develop- 
ment of the child. 

From the data obtained here, Mr. 
Wright has concluded that nearly one- 
third of the deaf can be trained to un- 
derstand language spoken loudly at a dis- 
tance of from an inch to a foot from the 
ear, provided “he has a sufficient num- 
ber of opportunities to hear the words 
spoken at those distances when the ideas 
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which they represent are in his mind.” 
In this conclusion the principal of the 
Georgia school concurs, and already the 
appeal to the ear is made by our teachers 
in the daily instruction of many of the 
pupils. Asa result of Dr. Wright’s visit, 
greater emphasis will be laid on this. 

Our principal greatly appreciates a 
letter from Dr. Wright, treating this sub- 
ject in extenso. The letter will be read 
to all the teachers. From it we take the 
following extract: 

“T sincerely hope that, in spite of the: 
brief and hurried nature of my visit made 
in response to your courteous invitation’ 
to help, some good may result from the: 
fact that the thoughts of vourself, Miss 
McDaniel, and your teachers have been 
directed to this problem. 

“In closing, let me express my pleasure 
and satisfaction in what I saw while with 
vou. The pleasant surroundings, the 
flower-filled school-rooms, the neat and’ 
happy children, the earnest and interested 
teachers, all made a most favorable im- 
pression upon me. Naturally, I was: 
pleased to find so pronounced an inclina- 
tion toward purely oral conditions. I 
wish the State of Georgia could be per- 
suaded to provide you with the physical 
conditions necessary in order that the 
pupils you teach so efficiently speech 
methods in the class-room could live in a 
speech environment throughout all the 
rest of the day when they are not in their 
classes, instead of in surroundings where 
practically the only medium of commu- 
nication is silent. This is sure to come 
some day, and I wish that it might be 
during your incumbency.”"—The School 
Helper, Cave Spring, Ga. 


IS IT ANY WONDER? 


Wanted—Teacher to teach history, mathe- 





matics, psychology, and other branches. Sal- 
ary, $65 a month. 

Wanted—Colored barber. Salary, $30 a2 
week, 


These two advertisements recently appeared, 
one below the other, in a New York newspaper. 
Is it any wonder that teachers are leaving the 
school-room to seek other means of making a 
living? 

A high-school teacher in Illinois tried to per- 
suade one of his boys, who had left school to 
work in a mine, that he ought to finish his edu- 
cation. The boy replied, “No. sir. I am mak- 
ing more money without an education than you 
are making with one.”—The Virginia Guide. 
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GAINING THE SPEECH HABIT 


BY JESSIE DUFF 


“Light is the task where many share the toil.” 


OULD that I could impress upon 

all parents or guardians of deaf 
children the supreme importance of aid- 
ing and inducing their children to use 
their speech at home and at all times. 
The teachers, no matter how conscien- 
tious and faithful, cannot do it all. 

It is the absolute duty of parents to 
keep in touch with their children in school 
and learn how they can best help their 
children. By keeping in touch, I mean, 
always try to know what the child is 
studying at school, se you may talk to 
him about the same things at home. If 
you repeat to him the same sort of sen- 
tences at home that the teacher uses all 
the time at school the child will learn very 
much faster. Parents cannot repeat the 
same words or sentences too often. 

“Duty is carrying on promptly and 
faithfully the affairs now before you. It 
is to fulfill the claim of today.” 

You have no higher duty than to make 
it your business to know the new words 
and sentences your child is given each 
day at school so you may repeat them 
over and over to him and see that he uses 
them in his conversation. 

Oral teachers see that their pupils use 
the language they know when they are at 
school and the parents must do the same 
at home if they want the best results. 

As soon as a deaf child has learned to 
use his vocabulary voluntarily, that is, 
learned to use the words and sentences 
he has learned of his own free will, the 
battle is fairly won. 

If you want to help him all you can, 
you must create for him a speech atmos- 
phere, a speech environment, that is, you 
must never motion or sign to him. Don’t 
let him know that you can communicate 
with your hands. Surround him with 
people who talk to him and to whom he 
will talk. Everyone who comes in con- 
tact with him must communicate with him 
through speech, using the words that he 
knows. He must be encouraged to talk 
to everyone and everyone must learn to 
talk to him. Make it your business to 


talk, talk, talk to him and repeat, repeat, 
repeat, that is, say the same words, or 
the same sentences, over and over and 
over again at different times until he 
readily reads them from the lips. 

It is not enough for you alone to talk to 
him. You must demand that all the mem- 
bers of the family, as well as all the 
friends, learn the words he knows and 
then use these words when talking to 
him. 

Remember that the deaf child must be 
looking directly at your face or he will 
not know that you are talking to him, so 
the speaker must always get his attention 
first. If he is not looking at your face 
touch him lightly, or tap the floor with 
your foot. He will feel the vibration and 
look up. Hearing children learn to talk 
and to understand language by hearing 
the same words repeated over and over. 
If a child with perfect hearing never 
heard a word spoken he would not learn 
to talk. He learns by imitation, that is, 
by doing the same thing others around 
him do. 

The deaf child, also, learns by imita- 
tion, but he must be taught to imitate 
through sight and touch. He must have 
help, while the hearing child naturally 
learns through hearing. 

When a hearing child is learning to 
talk, he is asked to repeat the words he 
knows a great many times a day because 
it sounds cute. He seldom speaks cor- 
rectly at first. People enjoy hearing him. 
Everyone who comes in must hear the 
baby say, “Papa,” “Baby,” ete., or the 
latest word or sentence he has learned. 
That is the way the hearing child learns 
to talk and to use language; but very 
often people do not realize that fact. 

You must take even more pains to let 
the deaf child see the words spoken over 
and over again. The more practise he 
gets the more rapidly the deaf child will 
learn the proper use of words. 

“Practise makes perfect.”” Remember, 
that even at the very best you can do, 
he cannot possibly get as much practise 
as the hearing child gets with no partic- 
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ular effort from anyone; and the deaf 
child needs and must have a great deal 
more practise than the hearing child, if 
he is to gain the speech habit, and learn 
to speak fluently. He must think ‘in 
sentences, think in speech, so to speak, 
before he can speak fluently. He cannot 
use his language freely and easily until 
he thinks in spoken or written sentences 
and thinks quickly. 

“The more you practise what you 
know, the more you know what to prac- 
tise.” 

From the time your deaf child enters 
the kindergarten try to keep in touch 
with his progress. Visit the school from 
time to time and talk with his teacher. 
Ask her to help you. Then do the things 
she advises you to do. Let nothing stand 
in your way. It is very essential for you 
to know his vocabulary, that is, for you 
to know the words he knows. and then 
make a point of using those words. His 
vocabulary is limited but it is constantly 
growing. You must keep up with that 
vocabulary ; learn the new words or sen- 
tences that he learns each day and use 
them often and continue to use all the 
words and sentences he knows. Make 
conversation that will enable you to use 
the words and sentences in his vocabulary, 
then he can converse with you. 

First, he must learn the names of the 
members of his family and of all the com- 
mon objects he sees often, adding, per- 
haps, one or two new words each day. 

Suppose his name is John. Point to 
him and say, “John.” Then have him 
point to himself and say, “John.” Have 
him do the same for each member of the 
family. Point to yourself and _ say, 
“Mother.” Then have him point to you 
and say, “Mother.” Then have him point 
to himself and say “John,” and point to 
you and say. “Mother.” In the same 
way teach, “Father.” Then point to each 
of you in turn and have him say, “John,” 
“Mother,” “Father.” Repeat this often 
until he can distinguish artd give the right 
name to each member of the family. 

Show him a ball and say, “a ball.” 
Speak slowly and distinctly but don’t ex- 
agzgerate the positions of your lips or 
tongue. Then have him point to the ball 
and say, “a ball” five or six times. Re- 
peat this at different times until you think 
he should krow it. Then say to him: 


a horse, a 
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“Bring me a ball.” “Show me a ball.” 
“Where is father?” “Where is John?” 
“Where is mother?” He will soon learn 
that every object and everybody has a 
name and then he will want to know the 
name of everything. In the same way 
that you taught the word “a ball,” teach 
him the names of all the common objects 
so he can read the name from your lips 
and point to the object or bring it to you. 
Be sure always to show him the object 
or else a picture of it when you first give 
him the name. Use all the words he 
knows every day. Don’t drop a word as 
soon as he knows it, simply add one more 
as soon as he is sure of the old ones 
and continue to use all his words every 
day. 

The following list of names of common 
objects used in every-day life will give 
you some idea of what his vocabulary 
should be and you may add the name of 
any object that is in your home or that 
he sees any day: a baby, a shoe, a fork, 
a plate, a knife, a spoon, a doll, a car, 
flower, a tooth, an eye, a 
mouth, a hand, a finger, a thumb, a cow, 
a sheep, an arm, a girl, a boy, some water, 
some bread, some butter, a man, a woman, 
a banana, an apple, a dress, a stocking, a 
bird, a cat, a rat, a house, a wagon, a pin, 
a coat, a fan, a lamp, a pig, a dog, some 
skates, a bell, a swing, a towel, a pencil, 
a stove, a top, a nut, an auto, a cup, a 
vase, a desk, a bed, a table, a skirt, a chair, 
a fish, hair, foot, some corn, a book, some 
paper, a newspaper, a hat, a cap, a waist, 
etc., in fact the name of anything com- 
monly used. 

The names of actions are taught by con- 
necting the action itself with the name of 
the action. 

First, do something for him and tell him 
the name of what you did. Then have 
him to do it. In this way say, “Run,” and 
then run. Please understand that you 
must actually run. Then say, “Mother 
ran.” Then tell him to run and have him 
say, “John ran.” Do the same with all 
the common actions—walked, ate, slept, 
washed, saw, laughed, jumped, danced, 
cried, kissed, threw, shook, pushed, rolled, 
tore, cut, pulled, drank. fell, put (on), 
scolded, hid, etc., until he learns the 
names of all the things he does often. Do 
not teach too rapidly. Each word, either 
the name of an object or the name of an 
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action, must be repeated over and over 
again. You must not expect him to learn 
a word perfectly the first time, or the 
second time, or even the third time. 

Please remember that it takes an ordi- 
nary hearing child about five years to ac- 
quire a vocabulary of six or seven hun- 
dred words, a brilliant hearing child will 
acquire a thousand, and then he seldom 
has perfect speech. 

Buy a small blackboard and put it in 
the kitchen or wherever you spend most 
of your time. Write the words he knows 
on the blackboard and each day let him 
say the words for you and show you what 
they mean, and then write on the black- 
board the new words he has learned. Cut 
out pictures of all the common objects and 
paste them on a large piece of cardboard 
and make an object chart like the one at 
schoo! and, if possible, buy the same kind 
of toys they use. 

Every day he must tell you his new 
words as well as all his old ones. Have 
him point to the picture of an object and 
say the name and then point to the written 
name on the blackboard and say the name 
again. 

Suppose he has learned the name, “a 
knife.” Show him all the different kinds 
of knives you have in the kitchen and 
have him repeat the name, a knife, for 
each knife and each time point to the 
written word, a knife, on the blackboard. 
Then take old magazines or catalogues 
and let him look through them and help 
him to find all the pictures of knives he 
can. Every time he finds the picture of 
a knife he must say, “a knife” and point 
to the written word, a knife. He will 
enjoy it and soon learn to do it himself. 
Let him cut out the pictures sometimes. 
Carry out this plan for each new word 
he learns? 

Suppose he has learned the name of 
the color, blue. Get him to find every- 
thing in the house that is blue and every 
time he finds anything that is blue he 
must say. “Blue.” Do this for all the dif- 
ferent colors. 

Every member of the family should 
take the same interest in him that you do. 
He should say all of his words for each 
one in the family every day and for the 
friends who come in, too, for the more 
people who are interested in him the more 
help he will have. 








The oftener he says the words the 
quicker he will learn them so that he will 
never forget them. You must not expect 
him to learn a word in one lesson. The 
teacher gives him the same word over and 
over and over every day for weeks, and 
you must do the same. 

One of the best places for the practise 
of his language is at the table at meals. 
There he can show you so many common 
objects and name them. A knife, a fork, 
a spoon, a table, a chair, some bread, etc. 
\s soon as he learns the names of these 
cbjects make him use them; that is, pay 
no attention to his wants unless he talks. 
If he wants food he must talk ; and don’t 
give him the food until he says, “some 
bread,” “some meat,” “some milk,” “a 
spoon,” “some potato,” or whatever it is 
he wants. You must be very strict about 
this rule in the very beginning. He will 
soon learn that he can’t have what he 
wants until he tells you and in that way 
he learns the use of language and gains 
the speech habit. 

As soon as he is familiar with the 
names of a number of common objects 
and actions he may begin on sentences 
just as a hearing child does. Just as 
soon as he begins to use sentences, see 
that he uses a sentence. 

When he climbs up on your lap and 
puts his arms around your neck teach him 
to say, “I love mother.” Act out simple 
sentences like, “Mama threw a ball,” 
“John caught the ball,” “Mama washed 
the dishes,” “I ate an apple,” “I ate some 
candy,” “I like candy.” At the table he 
must say, “I want some bread,” “I want 
some milk,” “I have a knife,” “I have a 
plate,” “I like cake,” “Cake is good,” ete. 

He will use disconnected words if you 
let him, because it is easier, but you must 
not let him. For instance, he will say, 
“Bread,” when he wants some bread and 
you must make him say, “I want some 
bread.” Pretend not to understand him 
unless he uses a complete sentence. If he 
cannot think of the sentence alone then 
say it for him and have him repeat it 
several times. This takes a great deal 
of time, but it is invaluable practise for 
the child. 

When he uses a good sentence all by 
himself, give him something he likes very 
much. That will encourage him to use 
sentences. Have him say the same sen- 
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tence to the other members of the family 
to gain repetition. 

Talk to him about the things that hap- 
pen every day. Give him the language 
for the things that happen and have him 
say it over and over. It must be very 
simple language at first. Suppose he falls 
down and hurts himself and you kiss him. 
Have him say, “I fell. I cried. Mama 
kissed me.” After a while he will say 
that without any help when it happens. 

Kvery morning tell him something to 
tell the teacher when he gets to school and 
expect him to tell you something when he 
gets home. For example: Suppose you 
cooked some potatoes for dinner. Tell 
him to say to his teacher, “Mama cooked 
some potatoes. We ate the potatoes for 
dinner,” or “Mama baked a cake. I like 
cake. I brought some cake to school.” or 
“Mama and I went to the store. Mama 
bought some bread,” or “Mama washed 
the dishes. I wiped them. I was a good 
boy.” Have him tell any little thing that 
really happens. The idea is to get him 
to use complete sentences in a natural 
way. I always give my pupils something 
definite to tell at home and instruct them 
to tell each member of the family, be- 
cause the more they talk the easier it will 
become. We must give the child the lan- 
guage at first, that is, we must tell him 
what to say. 

When he begins to read at school, have 
him read aloud to you at home in the 
evening and talk to him about what he 
reads, that is, ask him simple questions 
about the story. Suppose he read the fol- 
lowing little story: John ran. He fell 
down. He tore his trousers. He cried. 
Ask these questions and have him give 
the answers. ““What was the boy’s name ?” 
“The boy’s name was John.” “Who fell 
down?” “John fell down.” “Did he 
cry?” “Yes, John cried.” “Did he tear 
his trousers?” “Yes, he tore his trous- 
ers.” “Are you sorry for him?” “Yes, 
I am sorry for him.” 

Get him to tell you the stories he reads 
at school and then ask him questions 
about them, too. 

Always look pleased and happy when 
he tells a story well. Tell him that you 
like the stories. Ask him which stories 
he likes the best and why he likes them. 
As soon as he learns how to read his 
primer take him to the library and get 
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other primers for him. He will be de- 
lighted to find other books that he can 
read and talk about. Be very, very care- 
ful to get very simple books at first, so 
that he will really enjoy them. Never 
get him library books that are too difficult 
for him. His library books should give 
him great pleasure and if he doesn’t un- 
derstand them he will not enjoy them. 
You must help him to cultivate a taste 
for reading while he is young, for a deaf 
person can spend many weary hours 
happily if le loves to read. See that he 
always has suitable library books. Each 
year get his teacher to give you a list of 
suitable books for him. Teach him never 
to pass over a word that he doesn’t know. 
If he doesn’t know the meaning of a word 
he must ask its meaning. Take him on 
your lap and help him to find all the 
words he knows in the newspaper every 
day and explain as many of the new 
words he finds as you have time for, 
This makes good conversation and inter- 
ests a child greatly and it is a never-end- 
ing source, for no matter how rapidly he 
progresses he can always find something 
new in the newspaper and it enables him 
to carry on an intelligent conversation. 

Very small children with very limited 
vocabularies will learn a great deal from 
the newspapers. They can use the news- 
papers profitably from the first grade on 
throughout their lives. 

Play the street-car game at home. You 
be the conductor and have the child say, 
“T want some tickets.” “I want a trans- 


fer.” “Ring the bell.” “Stop the car,” 
etc. ‘Teach him how much the car fare 


is and how to make change. 

When you take him on the car let him 
pay the car fare and ask for a transfer, 
etc. That makes him feel independent 
and gives him confidence in himself. Then 
as soon as he is old enough he can go 
alone. 

Play store with him at home, too. You 
be the merchant and have him be the cus- 
tomer. Have him say, “I want some 
bread.” “How much is bread?” and in 
the same manner other things that you 
buy frequently. Then take him to the 
store and let him ask for the things you 
want. He will soon become acquainted 
with the storekeeper and not be afraid to 
talk. Later, when he is older, he can 
easily go alone and do your errands for 
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you. Do anything that will induce him 
to talk and never, never sign to him and 
do not allow him to sign to you. Remem- 
ber that the more he talks from the begin- 
ning the easier it will be for him, but he 
cannot learn the use of language and gain 
the speech habit alone. You must talk 
to him and repeat often, and never be too 
tired to listen and to help. It takes time 
and patience but it is well worth while. 
“A thing is never too often repeated 
which is never sufficiently learned. 

The parents of many of the pupils in 
the Cleveland Oral Day School for the 
Deaf are doing good work with their 
children at home. 

As an incentive to all of you parents 
and guardians of deaf children allow me 
to tell you about one case. [ should like 
to tell you about all of them, but one must 
suffice. 

Ruth Beard Foster, a little deaf girl 
ten years old, has had the right kind of 
home training from the first. 

Her wise and beloved uncle and auntie, 
who are her guardians, and whom she 
adores, have always treated her in a per- 
fectly natural way. From the time Ruth 
entered the kindergarten of the Cleveland 
Oral Day School (and she has never at- 
tended any other school) her guardians 
have often visited the school and have 
kept in very close touch with her teachers 
and vice versa. They have followed the 
instructions of the teachers to the letter 
and always work in connection with them. 

They are never too busy to explain new 
words to Ruth and to give her the lan- 
guage the occasion requires. At the same 
time she has never been spoiled. When 
she was naughty, as she often was in the 
beginning, for she has strong will power, 
she was properly disciplined. They rea- 
soned with her and have taught her why 
some things are right and why some 
things are wrong, just as any child, hear- 
ing or deaf, should be taught. If she de- 
liberately chose to do wrong she was pun- 
ished for it just as she was praised when 
she deliberately chose to do right and she 
is acquiring a strong, upright character. 
They are not only trying to do the right 
thing by Ruth but they are succeeding._ 

As a result, Ruth, at the age of ten, has 
the speech habit and speaks fluently to 
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anyone. She is one of the most natural 
deaf children I have ever seen. She is 
interested in everything she sees and can 
carry on a conversation equal to the av- 
erage hearing child of like age. She said 
to me recently, “The cost of living is 
higher when there is war than when there 
is peace.” 

She goes to the library alone and gets 
her books ; she does errands and goes and 
comes on the street cars in a perfectly in- 
dependent way. Her constant and con- 
tinued use of speech from the first has 
given her confidence and she is ready and 
willing to attempt anything. Nothing 
looks hard. She is so perfectly natural 
that she is frequently taken for a hearing 
child. 

She is a wonderful example of the right 
kind of home training combined with the 
best of school training. 

You, too, can do wonders if you will 
persevere. Almost everything in the 
world that is worth while requires work 
and some sacrifice. 

“By their works ye shall know them.” 














VOICE AND SPEECH* 


BY PATTIE THOMASON 


Y ONLY qualification for appear- 

ing before you this afternoon with 
such an appalling subject as “Voice and 
Speech” is that I was for five years spe- 
cial teacher of voice culture and rhythm 
in the Rhode Island school—the first 
school to have a special teacher of this 
work. During that time I studied under 
the leading voice specialists of New York 
and Boston. The Rhode Island school 
gave me every opportunity to work out 
my own ideas and to adapt methods to 
my puoils’ needs. In my effort to cor- 
rect. treat. and improve the one hundred 
or more voices that came to me each 
week, I naturally learned a good deal 
about the voices of deaf children. But 
the problem of voice is still an unsolved 
one, teachers. ‘This afternoon I am go- 
ing to offer you a few suggestions in 
voice training which make for speech 
improvement. I shall show you a few 
exercises, which I have found helpful. 

(There is no guarantee in my work. 
I try to solve the personal equation when- 
ever I cannot get the proper co-ordina- 
tion. ) 

In all scientific and systematic voice 
work the method of procedure should 
conform to nature. The place of speech 
in school should be similar to that in life. 
Take up the problems of speech-teaching 
in its relation to the life of the child—his 
natural growth and development. 

Let us go to the baby language as it is 
spoken in its first year before the child 
has begun to talk, or even to notice con- 
sciously, for the natural method. In the 
child’s purposeless murmurings, crow- 
ings, and babbling we have the real na- 
ture sounds—a clue to the infancy of the 
race—a clue to the natural method of 
voice development and natural speech for 
deaf children. 

What does a new-born baby do first? 
Doubtless many of you will say, “He 
cries.” No, he doesn’t. He moves first— 





* Read and illustrated by class-work before 
the teachers’ association at the North Carolina 
School for the Deaf and printed in The Deaf 
Carolinian. 
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squirms, contracts, takes wind—then the 
yell is preceded by movement. 

Bodily response should precede the 
spoken word. 

The first few weeks a young child is 
in school he is given intensive sense train- 
ing exercises in tone designed to awaken 
the great gigantic sense of touch. This 
work 1s to develop bodily response and 
to make the sluggish brain work faster. 
These first exercises in tone and in 
rnythm are given in the spirit of play. 
When the play element is absent we have 
missed the trail in our work with young 
children. 

I do not believe that the action of the 
whole muscular system as a whole upon 
the voice and speech has ever been fully 
appreciated by teachers of deaf children. 
There is a co-ordinate power which can 
be developed throughout the whole mus- 
cular system, from the feet upward, 
which has an effect upon the diaphragm 
and the vocal cords. In all speech work 
we must have the diaphragm work ef- 
fectively. 

By bodily response and mental re- 
sponse, | mean rhythm, but not rhythm 
in the sense it is generally taken. So 
many teachers have the idea that rhythm 
and time are the same; that rhythm 
means beating time, clapping, marching, 
and counting. Rhythm has in it the ele- 
ment of time, but there is a great deal 
more to it than 1, 2, 3, 4. Rhythm is the 
measured flow. It is movement. The 
movement of the clouds, running water, 
the blowing of the trees—all these are 
examples of nature rhythm. The pulse 
beat is an example of rhythm that I early 
call a child's attention to. 

[I have them notice these nature 
rhythms, have them imitate movements 
of animals, like the rabbit, the frog, the 
dog, etc. They run, skip, dance, play, 
and imitate graceful movements of the 
body. 

Such exercises as the following have 
been found helpful in developing a sense 
of rhythm and tone: 

Let the arms, representing tree 
branches, sway lightly at the shoulders. 
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Have children imitate the blowing 
sound of the wind, allowing hands to 
represent leaves which flutter and move 
in the breeze. 

Have children imitate the train, giving 
“puff, puff, puff.” This exercise is good 
for developing continuity of breath. 

Give exercises with the drum, giving 
“boom, boom, boom’; bring in good 
cheek and lip action. This develops 
resonance. 

Imitating the bells (1 use the Montes- 
sori bells) is an exercise for nasal reso- 
nance. The child gives di—ng in a clear, 
vibrating tone for the high bell and gives 
do—ng in a low tone for the low bell. 

We should keep before us the process 
of how a normal child learns to speak. 
He learns to hear first—words act upon 
his consciousness and are associated with 
appropriate activities or relations of 
ideas. He imitates sounds around him. 
He learns the utterances of single 
sounds—vowels—in words. He names, 
and with great difficulty, objects pre- 
sented to him. He does not care whether 
the ball is hard, soft, large, or small. It 
is the ball he wants and he tries to say 
“ball, ball.”” Afterwards he prefers “the 
red ball’—notices qualities and names 
them. In teaching the deaf child to 
speak there are a number of words, such 
as top, ball, whip, mother, father, baby, 
etc.. which he can speak from imitation 
sufficiently well to give his voice full play 
and to develop the speech areas of his 
brain. 

As soon as otologists began to study 
deaf-mutism they found that about one- 
third of all the deaf children in our 
schools have sufficient hearing upon 
which to base a method of education 
which allows them to use their ears. In 
all voice and speech work we should 
make use of every bit of hearing a pupil 
has. Much of the bad voice we have is 
found with children who have some hear- 
ing, but who have never been trained to 
utilize this hearing and apply it to modu- 
lating their voices. The ear is the nat- 
ural organ of perception of speech, and 
any speech work which excludes the ear 
where there is any hearing has grave 
shortcomings. Awaken the auditory 
nerve—improve the hearing and you im- 
prove the speech. Children who are 
totally deaf should be trained to respond 
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to tone through touch and apply the sense 
of vibration to their voices. 

Voice and speech work should go hand 
in hand. The character of the tone is 
largely determined by the way in which 
the vowel melts into the consonant. For 
good voice there must be plenty of wind 
in the bellows. Have pupils breathe 
deeply from the diaphragm. In _ pro- 
nouncing words the great thing is to have 
the sound come from the front of the 
mouth. Direct the pupil’s attention to 
his upper lip. Words will thus seem to 
be formed outside the mouth and be 
readily heard. This makes speaking easy 
and gives proper focus. The corners of 
the mouth should be kept well forward; 
when the corners are back you have a 
flat, metallic sound. 

The total absence of slides in the 
voice—inflection—makes the voices of 
deaf children monotonous and often un- 
intelligible. Slides are variation of the 
pitch in different words and syllables of 
a sentence. . 

In ordinary natural expression the 
pitch of the voice varies in pronouncing 
nearly every word or syllable in a sen- 
tence. We begin a word on a certain 
pitch and end it on another—higher or 
lower. Slides give variety, expressive- 
ness to speech, and render our utterances 
significant to the mind. 

When I get a change of pitch in a 
pupil’s voice and he can control it, then 
I apply this to his speech. Below are 
given a few principles which I have 
pupils apply in their speech. 

1. All complete ideas require the fall- 
ing slide. 

(Have pupils drop their voices for a 
period. ) 

2. Affirmative expressions require the 
falling slide. 

3. Interrogative sentences commenc- 
ing with a pronoun or an adverb require 
the falling slide. 

(Here I explain the difference between 
a direct and an indirect question. ) 

4. Exclamatory sentences require the 
falling slide. 

5. Negative expressions require a fall- 
ing slide. 

Determination, reproach, contempt, 
etc., require the falling slide. 

6. Sentences containing the spirit of 
doubt require the rising slide. 
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MISS ARBAUGH’S HOME SCHOOL 


Here are four pictures that should 
have accompanied Miss McDowell’s in- 
teresting story of “A Charming Southern 
School,” in the March number, but the 


blocks came too late to use at that time. 
Hence we run them now: 





LITTLE MCTHERS 





WHO WILL WIN THE RACE? 





A GAME ON THE GRASS NEAR PLAYHOUSE, COVERED 


SANDPILE, MERRY-GO-ROUND, AND 


BASKET-BALL STOPS 


Miss Arbaugh’s school at Macon, Ga., 
is the only home school for deaf children 
in the South, and until this year there 
was no home school in the Southwest 
either. Southerners are very proud of 
Miss Arbaugh’s school, not only because 
it is an educational institution, but be- 
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READY 


FOR SERVICE 


cause it is a successfully managed school, 
reflecting credit on its mariagement, its 
patrons, and the city of Macon, and be- 
cause it is the only school of its kind in 
the Southeastern States south of Mary- 
land. They are proud, too, that Miss 
Arbaugh has had pupils from the West- 
ern and Southwestern States. 


Mr. Hanford Henderson announces the with- 
drawal of his book “Pay-Day” from further 
publication. It advocates economic policies 
which recent experience has shown to be un- 
sound. He now sees that government owner- 
ship and interference, and paternalism sener- 
ally, are contrary to the highest social welfare, 
and tend to make a people inefficient, unjust, 
and singularly uninteresting. It is a grave 
mistake to try to do for either adults or chil- 
dren the things that they; ought to do for them- 
selves. Mr. Henderson is therefore a pro- 
nounced anti-Socialist, and once. more a_ be- 
liever in salvation through individual effort.— 
From an advertisement in the New York 
Times. 

















EXERCISES ON PROPER NOUNS 





BY MARTHA E. BRUHN 


These exercises on Persons avd Places are intended for advanced conversational work 
with the individual student or in class. Proper nouns are very difficult to read when used 
alone, but when put into sentences the association of ideas helps the lip-reader. In class- 
work each name may serve as a basis for conversation, each pupil being asked to give an 
additional fact or ask a question. Home preparation of facts by the pupils may also be used 
to create an interest and enliven the conversation. 


OSEPH ADDISON, an English au- 
J thor, was celebrated chiefly for his 
essays in a periodical called the “Spec- 
tator.” 

Aisop, a Greek writer of fables, was 
born about 620 B. C. 

Agamemnon was one of the principal 
characters in the poem of Homer called 
the “Iliad.” 

Alexander the Great, King of Mace- 
donia, was one of the greatest soldiers 
that ever lived. 

Many of Louisa Alcott's stories were 
written in Concord, Mass. 

The books of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, a Danish writer, have been translated 
into all the languages of Europe and into 
Chinese and Japanese. 

One of the best-known paintings by 
Rosa Bonheur, a French painter of ani- 
mals, is the “Horse Fair.” 

Daniel Boone was an American hunter 
and pioneer. 

Beethoven was one of the world’s 
greatest composers. 

Robert Browning, an English poet of 
the nineteenth century, takes his subjects 
from a great variety of scenes and 
places—from ancient Greece, medieval 
Italy, and modern France and England— 
but the interest for him is not in the pic- 
turesque surroundings, but in the human 
being who is to be found in all periods. 

James Buchanan was the fifteenth 
President of the United States. 

John Bunyan’s book, the “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” has been translated into more 
languages than any other beok except the 
Bible. 

Robert Burns, a famous Scottish poet, 
was born in 1759. 

Lord Byron was the author of a poem 
called “Childe Harold.” 

Charlotte Bronté’s best-known work is 
“Jane Eyre.” 

Phillips Brooks, an American clergy- 
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man and author, was born in Boston, 
Mass., in 1835. 

Frances Hodgson Burnett is the author 
of a charming story of child life, entitled 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 

Julius Cesar, the great Roman soldier 
and statesman, was born in 1o2 B. C. 

Antonio Canova was a famous Italian 
sculptor. 

Thomas Carlyle, a British essayist, 
historian, and philosopher, translated 
many books from the French and German 
into English. 

William Caxton was the first English 
printer. 

Geoffrey Chaucer wrote the “Canter- 
bury Tales.” 

Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, was born 
609 B. C: 

Christopher Columbus, discoverer of 
the New World, was born in Genoa about 
1435. 

Confucius was a famous Chinese phil- 
osopher, born in 551 B. C. His teachings 
are looked upon by the Chinese much as 
the Bible is by Christian nations. 

Among the best-known stories by James 
Fenimore Cooper are the “Leatherstock- 
ing Tales.” 

Pierre Corneille was a famous French 
writer of plays. 

The empire of Charlemagne reached 
from the North Sea to the Mediterranean 
and from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
mouth of the Oder River. 

Lake Champlain was named after the 
French navigator, Champlain, who dis- 
covered it. 

Dante, the greatest of Italian poets, 
was born in Florence in 1265. 

Charles Darwin, an English naturalist, 
is best known by his works, “Origin of 
Species” and the “Descent of Man.” 

Daniel Defoe, the author of “Robinson 
Crusoe,” was born in London in 1661. 
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Demosthenes was the greatest ancient 
orator. 

Charles Dickens, an English writer of 
novels and the author of the “Pickwick 
Papers,” was born in 1812. 

Diogenes was a famous Greek philoso- 
pher who lived about 412 B. C. 

The first Englishman to sail around the 
world was Sir Francis Drake. 

“The Three Musketeers” and the 
“Count of Monte Cristo” were written by 
Alexander Duias. 

Among the many inventions of Thomas 
Edison, the phonograph is one of the 
most remarkable. 

The reign of Queen Elisabeth, some- 
times called the “Elizabethan Age,” is 
famous for its statesmen, soldiers, and 
scholars. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, a noted Amer- 
ican writer, was born in Boston in 1803. 

John Endicott was one of the first gov- 
ernors of Massachusetts. 

Euripides was the last of the three 
great tragic poets of Greece. 

Admiral Farragut commanded _ the 
Union fleet in the Civil War. 

Faust was the name of a magician and 
charlatan of the sixteenth century fa- 
mous in legend and in literature. 

Guy Fawkes was one of the conspira- 
tors in the Gunpowder Plot to blow up 
the English Parliament. 

Ferdinand |’ was king of Spain when 
Columbus discovered America. 

Cyrus Field laid the first successful 
cable across the Atlantic. 

Benjamin Franklin was the inventor 
of the lightning-rod. 

Robert Fulton built the first steamboat 
that made its trip between New York 
and Albany in 1807. 

Oliver Goldsmith is the author of 
“Vicar of Wakefield.” 

As an interpreter of human character 
in the drama, Goethe is without a rival 
among modern poets, and there is not 
one of his plays that does not contain a 
few scenes or characters which bear in- 
disputable testimony to his mastery. 

The first edition of Grimm's “Fairy 
Tales” was published in 1812. 

Alexander Hamilton was a famous 
American statesman at the time of the 
Revolutionary War. 

Hamlet, a prince of Denmark, is well 
known as the hero of one of Shakes- 
peare’s plays. 


John Hancock was the first signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

George Handel, a German composer, 
is best known for his grand oratorios. 

Among the works of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne are the “Scarlet Letter’ and 
“House of Seven Gables.” 

Joseph Haydn wrote 527 pieces of 
music in fifty years. 

Patrick Henry was the first speaker of 
the General Congress which met in 
Philadelphia in 1774. 

Herodotus, a famous Greek historian, 
who lived about 484 B. C., is often called 
the “Father of History.” 

Hippocrates, a famous Greek physician, 
born 460 B. C., is called the “Father of 
Medicine” because he first made it a 
science. 

Homer is the supposed writer of the 
Greek epics, the “Iliad” and the “Odys- 
sey.” 

lictor Hugo, the French author, 
wrote “Les Misérables.” 

IVashington Irving wrote the “History 
of Columbus” and “Life of Washing- 
ton.” 

Andrew Jackson was the seventh 
President of the United States. 

Thomas Jefferson was chosen to write 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Andrew Johnson was the seventeenth 
President of the United States. 

In 1755 Samucl Johnson completed the 
first good dictionary of the English lan- 
guage. 

The Empress Josephine was the first 
wife of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

General Johnston surrendered to Gen- 
eral Sherman April 26, 1865. 

Charles Kingsley is the author of 
“Westward Ho.” 

Lafayette came to America to help the 
Americans fight for their liberty. 

Lafontaine wrote many fables that 
have been translated into several lan- 
guages. 

Charles Lamb was a famous English 
writer, born in London in 1775. 

Landseer was one of the most famous 
animal painters that ever lived. 

De Lesseps planned the Suez Canal, 
which was completed in 1869. 

In 1863 Abraham Lincoln issued the 
Emancipation Proclamation, by ‘which 
the ‘slaves in all the territory in arms 
against the United States were declared 

free. 
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Jenny Lind, the celebrated Swedish 
singer, was born in Stockholm in 1820. 

David Livingstone was the first Euro- 
pean to explore the interior of Africa. 

Livy's History of Rome is one of the 
wonderful works of the world. It was 
written in 142 books, only 35 of which 
are in existence (59 b. C. to 17 A. D.). 

Longfellow is better known than any 
other American poet. 

Martin Luther, the leader of 
Reformation, was born in 1483. 

Macaulay was a celebrated English 
historian, 

James Madison was the fourth Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Massasoit, an Indian chief, made a 
treaty of peace with the Pilgrims at Ply- 
mouth. 

Among the best-known works of 
Mendelssohn are “Midsummer Night's 
Dream” and “Songs without Words.” 

Millet, a French artist, is famous for 
his pictures of. the village and peasant 
life of France. 

Milton's greatest work is “Paradise 
Lost.” 

Moliére was a writer of French comic 
plays. 

Thomas Moore was a celebrated Irish 
poet. 

Samuel Morse was the inventor of the 
electric telegraph. 

“The Magic Flute” and the “Marriage 
of Figaro” are two operas written by 
Mogart. 

Murillo was the most famous of Span- 
ish painters. 

Sir Isaac Newton discovered the law 
of gravitation. 

Plutarch was a Greek writer of biog- 
raphies. 

Edgar Allan Poe is the author of “The 
Raven.” 

Marco Polo was a Venetian traveler 
who lived in the thirteenth century. 

Alexander Pope wrote “The Rape of 
the Lock.” 

Racine was a French writer of plays. 

Sir Walter Raleigh was a famous Eng- 
lish courtier and navigator in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

One of the treasures of the Dresden 
Art Gallery is Raphael's “Sistine Ma- 
donna.” 

Charles Reade was an English novelist. 

Rembrandt often took scenes from the 
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Bible for his pictures, one of the most 
celebrated of these being “The Descent 
from the Cross.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was the greatest 
of all English portrait painters. 

Rubens was a Flemish painter who 
lived in the sixteenth century. 

William Shakespeare was 
Stratford-on-Avon in 1564. 

Schiller was a great German poet and 
dramatist. 

Sir Walter Scott was the author of the 
Waverley Novels. 

John Smith founded Jamestown, Va., 
in 1607. 

Socrates was a Greek philosopher who 
lived in Athens about 450 B. C. 

Solon was an Athenian lawgiver and 
one of the seven wise men of Greece. 

Sophocles, a Greek tragic poet, lived 
in Athens at the time of Pericles. 

Edmund Spenser, the first great Eng- 
lish poet after Chaucer, is the author of 
the “Faerie Queene.” 

Miles Standish was the first military 
leader of the Puritan settlers. 

One of Henry Stanley's books is called 
“In Darkest Africa.” 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, the author of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” was born in 1812. 

Jonathan Swift, a British writer, is the 
author of “Gulliver's Travels.” 

Tacitus, a f Roman historian, 


born at 


famous 
who was born about the year 55 A. D., 
is still held to be one of the greatest of 
historians. 

In the year 1850 Alfred Tennyson be- 


came poet-laureate, or poet for the 
Crown. 
Thoreau, an American writer, was 


born in Concord, Mass., in 1817. 

The “Lion of Lucerne” was carved by 
Thorwaldsen, a Danish sculptor. 

Tintoretto, a famous Venetian artist, 
was noted for his portraits and land- 
scapes. 

As a master in color, Titian, a famous 
Italian painter, has never been equaled. 

Vandyke was a celebrated Flemish 
painter. 

The Italian operas “La Traviata,” “Tl 
Trovatore,” and “Aida” were written by 
Verdi. 


Amerigo Vespucci, an Italian navi- 
gator, explored the coast of South 
America. 
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Queen Victoria was proclaimed Em- 
press of India in 1877. 

Leonardo da Vinci's greatest picture is 
the “Last Supper.” 

The works of Virgil, a Roman poet, 
born in 70 B. C., are still read for their 
correct Latin by all who wish to learn 
that language. 

Voltaire was a celebrated French au- 
thor, poet, historian, and philosopher. 

“Parsifal” was the last opera written 
by Wagner. 

Washington was made first President 
of the United States in 1788 and inaugu- 
rated in New York, April 30, 1789. 

Daniel Webster was one of the most 
distinguished of American statesmen and 
orators. 

The Duke of Wellington was the hero 
at the Battle of Waterloo. 

Eli Whitney invented the cotton-gin, a 
machine for separating the cotton from 
the seed. 

John Winthrop was Governor of the 
Colony of Massachusetts. 

Xenophon, Greek historian and philo- 
sophical essayist, was born at Athens 
about 430 B. C. 

Zwingli, a Swiss reformer, was a con- 
temporary of Martin Luther. 


The United States Naval Academy is 
at Annapolis. 

Arizona ranks first among the States 
of the Union in the production of copper. 

The principal streets of the present 
Athens are quite modern, but the ruins 
of ancient Athens are still numerous. 

Coffee is raised in southwestern Arabia. 

The Amazon is the largest river in the 
world. 

Many curious birds are found in Aus- 
tralia, but the most unusual types are 
disappearing. 

The Amazon is navigable for steam- 
boats nearly to the base of the Andes 
Mountains, a distance of 2,200 miles 
from the seacoast. 

There are extensive forests in both the 
Adirondack and Appalachian Mountains, 
as well as upon the Allegheny Plateau. 

Venice is the principal port on the 
Adriatic Sea. 

There are many cotton mills in Ala- 
bama. 


For a long time Alaska belonged to 
Russia, but in 1867 it was sold to ‘the 
United States for $7,200,000. 

There are many beautiful lakes among 
the Alps Mountains. 

The coffee tree is a native of Abys- 
sinia, in Africa. 

Abbotsford was the home of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. 

Baltimore is sometimes called the 
“Monumental City,” on account of its 
handsome monuments. 

The city of Belfast, in Ireland, is cele- 
brated for its shipbuilding as well as for 
its linen factories. 

Bar Harbor, on Mount Desert Island, 
in Maine, is a famous summer resort. 

In the Bermudas, great fields of Easter 
lilies are cultivated for the Easter season. 

Berne, although a small city, is the 
capital of Switzerland. 

Birmingham ranks as the fourth largest 
city in England, and manufactures steel 
pens, screws, nails, needles, machinery, 
steam-engines, jewelry, and, in fact, al- 
most anything in metal, from the smallest 
pin to the largest cannon. 

The highest peak of the Alps, Mont 
Blanc, which is 15,781 feet high, is in 
France. 

Bombay, the greatest seaport and the 
most important commercial center, is 
also the finest city in India. 

Bordeaux is the chief port for the ex- 
port of French wines. 

The word Brazil comes from the name 
of a dyewood found in the Amazon for- 
ests. 

Bethlehem is a town of Palestine, the 
name in Hebrew meaning “House. of 
Bread”; it was so called on account of 
its rich soil. 

The coffee tree was introduced into 
Brazil long ago, and has proved so valu= 
able that Brazil now produces more than 
one-half of all the coffee used in the 
world. 

The city of Brooklyn has nearly three 
hundred churches, and is sometimes 
called the “City of Churches.” 

California fruit is shipped in enormous 
quantities to eastern cities. 

Colorado Springs is one of the leading 
health resorts in the country. 

The University of Cambridge, in Eng- 
land, is made up of seventeen different 
colleges, each ruled by its own laws, but 
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all governed by the general laws of the 
university. 

Cambridge, Mass., is noted as the seat 
of Harvard University, the oldest college 
in the United States, having been begun 
in 1638. 

Canton is supposed to be the oldest 
city in China. 

Cape Town, a seaport of South Africa 
is the capital of Cape Colony. 

The lale of Cashmere is a great plain 
in India shut in by mountains, some of 
which have their tops always covered 
with snow. 

The Caucasus is a range of moun- 
tains between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian Sea. 

Charleston, in South Carolina, was set- 
tled by the English in 1679. 

Cincinnati is the largest city in Ohio, 
Cleveland being the next largest. 

The cathedral in the city of Cologne, 
on the Rhine, is the largest Gothic cathe- 
dral in Europe, begun more than 600 
years ago and finished in 1880. 

Lake Como, in Italy, is more than 30 
miles long and one of the most beautiful 
lakes in the world. 

Concord, Mass.. is celebrated as the 
home of many famous writers. 

The most interesting buildings in the 
city of Constantinople are the mosques, 
of which there are five hundred. 

Cuba, the largest of the West Indian 
Islands, has an area of about 47,000 
square miles. 

Much fruit is raised in Delaware, es- 
pecially grapes, peaches, apples, and 
strawberries. 

Damascus is one of the most ancient 
cities in the world, and some think it is 
the oldest; it is often mentioned in the 
sible in the time of Abraham. 

Des Moines is the capital of Iowa. 

Detroit is the chief commercial city of 
Michigan. 

Dresden is noted for its picture gal- 
lery, which is considered one of the finest 
in Europe. 

Denver, the capital of Colorado, is an 
important railway and manufacturing 
center. ; 


The city of Edinburgh, in Scotland, is ° 


sometimes called the “Athens of the 
North.” 

Egypt was once the most powerful 
kingdom in the world, and in many parts 


are still to be seen wonderful ruins of 
temples and other great buildings, which 
show that it was very rich and far ad- 
vanced in the arts at a very early period. 

Lake Erie is one of the five great lakes 
between Canada and the United States. 

Mt. Everest, in the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, is the highest peak in the world, 
about 29,000 feet. 

Florence was founded by the Romans 
about 80 B. C., and in the thirteenth cen- 
tury it became the richest city of Europe. 

Florida is the most southerly State of 
the United States, the name being Span- 
ish and means “flowery.” 

Formosa is an island about 90 miles 
from the east coast of. China. 

Fusiyama, a famous volcanic moun- 
tain in Japan, is shaped like a beautiful 
cone, and its top is almost always cov- 
ered with snow. 

Glasgow, on the river Clyde, is noted 
for its great iron foundries, machine 
shops, and shipyards. 

Gloucester is one of the largest fishing 
towns in America. 

The Rock of Gibraltar is a rugged 
promontory aver 1,400 feet in height. 
It practically commands the Strait of 
Gibraltar, and for this reason is called 
the “Key of the Mediterranean.” 

The island of Greenland is a Danish 
possession. 

The most noted buildings and some of 
the finest temples of ancient Greece stood 
upon the Acropolis. ; 

The harbor of Halifax is one of the 
best in the world, being 16 miles long and 
deep enough for the largest ships. 

Hameln, a quaint old town in Ger- 
many, is the scene of the story of the 
“Pied Piper.” 

In Hammerfest, which is north of the 
Arctic Circle and near the North Cape, 
the sun does not set from May 13 to 
July 209. 

The government buildings of Holland 
are situated at the Hague, and although 
it is not the capital, parliament meets 
there. 

Harrisburg, the capital of Pennsylva- 
nia, was founded about 1726 by an Eng- 
lishman, John Harris. 

Havana is noted for its trade in sugar 
and tobacco, the latter being the finest in 
the world, and it is said that nearly three 
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million cigarettes are made there every 
day. 

The chief seaport of Germany is Ham- 
burg, on the Elbe River. 

Heidelberg is famous for its university 
and for an old ruined castle. 

Honolulu, the capital of the Hawatian 
Islands, lies partly on a coral reef, and 
the king’s palace and many other build- 
ings are made of coral. 

Iceland, an island in the North Atlantic 
Ocean, is of volcanic origin; over one 
hundred volcanoes are found there. 

Ireland contains many fine rivers and 
lakes, and the whole country is so green 
and beautiful that it is often called the 
“Emerald Isle.” 

More olives are raised and more olive 
oil is made in /ta/y than in any other 
country. 

India is a very old country and has 
always been famed for its riches. 

The /ndian Ocean is the third in size 
of the great oceans. 

On the island of Jamaica there are 
great plantations of sugar-cane; and 
fruits, such as oranges and_ bananas, 
grow in abundance. 

Jamestown was the first English set- 
tlement in 1607. 

Japan is a country made up of a group 
of islands off the east coast of Asia. 

The plains and valleys of the island of 
Java are very fertile, and are celebrated 
for their coffee plantations, which are 
the finest in the world. 

Kyoto is an important city of Japan. 

Korea was an independent kingdom 
until 1905, when Japan seized it during 
her war with Russia. 

Kentucky ranks as one of the leading 
States in the production of tobacco. 

At Kimberley, in Africa, there are 
wonderful diamond mines, which now 
supply most of the diamonds used in the 
world. 

The town of Le.vington, in Massachu- 
setts, is noted as the scene of the first 
fight between the British and Americans 
in the War of the Revolution, April 19, 
1775. 

Lima is the capital of Peru. 

London has more than 1,500 churches, 
the finest being St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
Westminster Abbey. 

The city of Lucerne is located upon 
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Lake Lucerne, and the scenery around 
the city is very grand and beautiful. 

In the city of Lyons, in France, about 
140,090 people and 70,000 looms are em- 
ployed in weaving silk cloths. 

Besides its commerce, Liverpool is also 
important for its shipbuilding. 

Most of the people of Labrador are 
engaged in fishing for codfish, herring, 
and salmon. 

Lapland is a small country in the 
northernmost part of Europe. 

Leyden is now the principal place in 
the Netherlands for the sale of wool and 
woolen goods. 

Lisbon is the capital and chief city of 
Portugal. 

Mount McKinley is the highest moun- 
tain peak in Alaska, being 20,464 feet 
high. 

Madagascar is an island in the south- 
western part of the Indian Ocean. 

Madeira is an island in the Atlantic 
Ocean, 500 miles west of Morocco, in 
Africa. 

The National Museum in J/adrid has 
the greatest collection in the world of 
paintings by old masters. 

Maine belonged to Massachusetts until 
1820, when it became a State of the 
Union. 

The city of Malaga has one of the 
best harbors on the \Wediterranean Sea, 
and it is visited by hundreds of ships, the 
chief trade being in wine and raisins. 

The island of Malta now belongs to 
Great Britain. 

Mammoth Cave is the largest known 
cave in the world; being 11 miles long 
and having more than 150 miles of rooms 
and passages. 

Both Manchester, in England, and 
Manchester, N. H., are important manu- 
facturing towns. 

Manila, the capital of the Philippine 
Islands, was founded by the Spaniards in 
1571. 

Marseilles is the principal seaport city 
of France. 

The island of Marthas Vineyard, off 
the coast of Massachusetts, was settled 
in 1642 by the English, and became a 
part of Massachusetts in 1602. 

Maryland was one of the thirteen 
original States of the Union. 

Massachusetts is an Indian word mean- 
ing the “blue hills.” 
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Me.vico is rich in silver, gold, and other 
metals, and in many kinds of precious 
stones; and its forests abound in many 
kinds of timber and in cabinet and dye- 
woods. 

Lake Michigan abounds in fine fish. 

The cathedral in Milan is one of the 
finest buildings in the world. 

The Mississippi River, flowing into the 
Gulf of Me-vico, is 2,600 miles long. 

The \issouri River is the principal 
branch of the Mississippi. 

The name Montreal means royal moun- 
tains, and was given to the city because 
a commanding bluff rises above it, add- 
ing greatly to its beauty. 

The city of Munich is famous for its 
great art galleries and academy of fine 
arts. 

Melbourne is the largest city of Aus- 
tralia. 

Naples, the largest city in Italy, is situ- 
ated on the beautiful Bay of Naples. 

In southern .\Vebraska there are large 
salt springs, where some of the best salt 
in the world is made. 

The cod fisheries of the “banks,” or 
shoals, near Newfoundland, are the finest 
in the world. 

New Hampshire is called the Granite 
State. 

Newport is a famous summer resort 
on an island in Narragansett Bay. 

New York was settled in 1623 by the 
Dutch, who called it New Amsterdam. 

Norway is a very mountainous country. 

Watches were first made in the town 
of Nuremberg. 

Lake Ontario is one of the Five Great 
Lakes. 

Oporto is the most important seaport 
of Portugal and has a large trade, espe- 
cially in port wine, which gets its name 
from Oporto. 

There are fine mines of gold, iron, and 
coal in Oregon. 

The Orinoco River is bordered in most 
places by great grassy plains, or lIlanos, 
on which cattle are pastured in the dry 
season: but in the rainy months the 
whole country is flooded like a lake. 

The Orkney Islands are a group of 67 
islands near the northern end of Scot- 
land, to which they belong. 

Oxford, a city. of England, is famous 
for its university. 
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Odessa is the chief city of southern 
Russia. 

The Pacific Ocean is twice as large as 
the Atlantic and contains more than one- 
half of all the salt water on the globe. 

The city of Padua contains one of the 
oldest and most celebrated universities in 
Europe. 

Among the many palaces of Paris, the 
most beautiful is the Louvre, which has 
a magnificent museum and one of the 
finest art galleries in the world. 

Peking, the capital of the Chinese Em- 
pire, consists of four separate cities, 
lying one within the other and separated 
by walls. 

In the northwestern part of the State 
of Pennsylvania there are many wonder- 
ful petroleum wells, which produce three 
times as much petroleum as all the rest 
of the world. 

Peruvian bark is obtained in the great 
forests of Peru. 

The United States Mint in Philadel- 
phia is the largest and oldest in the coun- 
try. 

The Philippine Islands are a group of 
islands southeast of China. 

Pittsburgh is the second largest city in 
Pennsylvania. 

Plymouth, Mass., is the oldest town in 
New England, the Pilgrim Fathers hav- 
ing landed there on December 22, 1620. 

As a result of our war with Spain, in 
1898, Porto Rico was ceded to the United 
States. 

Cork is made from the bark of the cork 
tree that grows in Portugal. 

The country of Persia looks very small 
on the map, but it is really larger than 
France, Germany, Great Britain, and Ire- 
land put together. 

Among the best pearl beds of the 
world are those in the Persian Gulf, 
where from one to two million dollars’ 
worth of pearls are found every year. 

Ouebec, which was once the center of 
the French Government in Canada, is 
one of the quaintest and most interesting 
cities on the Continent. 

Oucenstown has a fine harbor, and is 
a port of call for vessels bound from 
America to Great Britain. 

Ouito, the capital of Ecuador, is situ- 
ated among the mountains of the interior 
at an elevation of about 9,000 feet. 


The river Rhine rises in the Alps 
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Mountains and flows through Germany 
and the Netherlands into the North Sea, 
a distance of about 950 miles. 

The city of Rome contains the largest 
and finest church in the world. 

Riv de Janeiro is the capital of Brazil 
and the largest city in South America. 

Rio de Janciro means “River of Janu- 
arv,” the name being given to the bay by 
a Spanish captain, who, sailing into it on 
January 1, 1515, thought it was the 
mouth of a river. 

The city of Rotterdam is famous for 
its canals, which are so deep that the 
largest ships can be loaded and unloaded 
in the middle of the town. 

In Russia there are vast treeless plains 
called steppes. 

Sacramento is the capital of California. 

The desert of Sahara, the largest des- 
ert in the world, has an area of probably 
2,000,000 square miles. 

She field, a city in central England, has 
for centuries been noted for its cutlery. 

St. Augustine is the oldest town in the 
United States. 

Salem is the second oldest town in 
Massachusetts, having been founded in 
1628. 

Salisbury, a city in England, is noted 
for its splendid cathedral, built in the 
thirteenth century. 

Salt Lake City contains the Mormon 
Tabernacle, which is covered with a 
dome-shaped roof and is large enough 
to seat 15,000 people. 

The harbor of San Francisco is called 
the “Golden Gate.” 

Santa Fé is the capital and principal 
city in New Mexico. 

Saratoga is celebrated for its numer- 
ous mineral springs. 

The coasts of Scotland have so many 
bays and peninsulas that their entire 
length is about 3,000 miles, or one-fourth 
more than the whole Atlantic seacoast of 
the United States. 

The town of Sevres, in France, is fa- 
mous for its great porcelain factory. 

Many silk-worms are reared on the 
island of Sicily. 

Southampton is one of the principal 
ports of England. 

Spain was settled early by the Phe- 
nicians and the Greeks, who built many 
fine cities there. 

In Spitsbergen, a group of islands in 
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the Arctic Ocean, winter lasts from Sep- 
tember to June, and for four months the 
sun is not seen at all. 

Springfield, Ill., was the home. of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The city of Stockholm, in Sweden, is 
built partly on the mainland and partly 
on several islands. 

The city of Strassburg contains a won- 
derful clock, which is 300 years old. 

The Suez Canal was completed in 1860, 

On the island of Sumatra is found a 
plant called rafflesia, which has the 
largest flower known, it being a yard in 
diameter. 

There are rich copper, iron, and silver 
mines near Lake Superior. 

On the coast of Sweden there are 
many long, narrow bays called fiords, 
which are very deep and are noted for 
their grand scenery. 

Switzerland is a republic, governed by 
a congress, which meets at Bern; but in- 
stead of a president there is a council of 
seven persons. 

Sydney, the capital of New South 
Wales, ranks as the first city in beauty 
and as the second in population in Aus- 
tralia. 

Toronto, a city in Canada, is the capital 
of Ontario. 

The island of Tasmania, south of Aus- 
tralia, has mines of gold, tin, iron, and 
coal. 

A high grade of pottery is made in 
Trenton, N. J., where the pottery indus- 
try has become very important. 

Tokyo is one of the largest cities in 
the world. 

The area of the United States is about 
3,000,000 square miles. 

Graphite, or “black lead,” used in lead 
pencils, is found in the Ural Mountains. 

l’alparaiso is a city in South America, 
the name meaning the “Valley of Para- 
dise.”” 

Vancouver, an island of the Dominion 
of Canada, was first settled by the Span- 
iards, but in 1792 it was given up to the 
English. 

Venesuela is a republic in the northern 
part of South America. 

The city of Venice is built on 72 smalt 
islands, connected by 400 bridges. 

Vienna is the fourth largest city in 
Europe. 

Virginia is noted for its many natural 
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curiosities, such as caves, sulphur and 
mineral springs, and the celebrated Nat- 
ural Bridge. 

The factory of the American Watch 
Company, at Waltham, Mass., is the 
largest of its kind in the world, and it 
was the first one where watches were 
made by machinery. 

The site of the city of Washington was 
selected by George Washington and 
named after him in 1791. 

The village of West Point, on the 
Hudson River, is famous as the seat of 
the United States Military Academy. 

Mt. Washington is the highest peak in 
the White Mountains. 

The Isle of Wight is an island in the 
English Channel famous for its pictur- 
esque scenery. 

The Yangtse-kiang is one of the prin- 
cipal rivers in China. 

Yokohama has the largest foreign 
trade in Japan. 

Yellowstone Park is often called the 
“Wonderland of America.” 

In the Yosemite Valley are found the 
giant trees of the world, the largest of 
which is 35 feet in diameter and 300 feet 
high. 

One of the principal islands on the 
eastern side of Africa is Zanzibar. 

Zurich, the largest city in Switzerland, 
is situated on Lake Zurich. 


NURSES GOOD LIP-READERS 


To THE Eprror oF THE Evening Sun. 

Sir: I have just been reading K. W. J.’s 
letter in the “What Do You Think?” column, 
and a “few thinks” from me might be of help. 

I have been partially deaf since I was three 
years old, and totally deaf for over ten years, 
and am now going on 34 years. I have grown 
to be a fair lip-reader. The best lip-reader, 
beyond question, I ever knew was a trained 
nurse who wasn’t the least bit deaf, and many 
a time we have held long conversations with- 
out a word being uttered even in whispers. 

I believe that the habit of close observation 
trained nurses acquire would be of no small 
advantage in learning lip-reading, and while, 
of course, lip-reading can never take the place 
of perfect hearing, vet the ability will mitigate 
the disadvantages of deafness in no small de- 
gree. Life then becomes one unending adven- 
ture in overcoming one’s handicap, and each 
thrill of success encourages one to further 
efforts. 

I am the assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer of a small manufacturing concern 
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and find my work lightened and made easier 
by the invariable helpfulness of my fellow- 
employees. I have been driving and taking 
care of my own motor car for over ten years, 
practically without accident; travel alone fre- 
quently by motor or train, and rarely meet 
even irritation from people to whom I frankly 
state my handicap. One must simply redouble 
one’s own politeness and helpfulness to make 
up for the occasional rebuffs one always meets 
even if one has perfect ears. 

I also have what seems the invariable con- 
comitant of deafness—a leaky steam radiator 
in my head that is never silent—but I have de- 
veloped the power of forgetting it or remem- 
bering it at will, and the steady hissing has 
come to be a companion, in that even its pres- 
ence is better than absolute stillness. 

The law of compensation is always on the 
job. It is up to us to realize that and to dis- 
cover what things have been given us in ex- 
change for our hearing. 

I’'ve.found greater ability of concentration, 
for I’m not distracted from my work by the 
noises around me. I also lose a lot of dis- 
agreeable, harmful, useless chatter that other- 
wise would poison my enjoyment of life, be- 
cause people who know me unconsciously seek 
to say only what would be helpful and kind, 
and strangers instinctively say nothing. 

So, doing my little bit to make the world a 
brighter place to live in because [ have lived, 
I also “thank whatever gods may be for my 
unconquered soul.” A. F. R. 


Meadville, Pa. 





BETTER PAY FOR TEACHERS 


The public schools in this part of the coun- 
try are rapidly increasing salaries. The city 
of Portland will vote in a few weeks upon in- 
creasing salaries 30 per cent. Seattle has al- 
ready voted a handsome increase. In Salem it 
is proposed to add $10,000 to the budget for 
increase of salaries. The Oregon legislature 
recently fixed $75 per month as the minimum 
salary for teachers in this State. 

It is evident that State schools for the deaf 
must either advance salaries or submit to low- 
ered teaching standards. There is absolutely 
no cheap short cut by which teaching efficiency 
can be maintained under present conditions 
without paying proportionately. The before- 
the-war salary standards must soon be a mere 
memory. The sooner school authorities face 
the facts with courage and determination the 
better for all concerned, and especially for the 
children —The Oregon Outlook. 


We regret to learn of the sudden death by 
heart failure of Rev. B. R. Allabough on May 
19, following a service in Middletown, Ohio. 
As is well known, he was the general mission- 
ary to the deaf in the dioceses of Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Indianapolis, southern Ohio, and western 
Michigan. 











PROBLEMS OF THE MOTHER OF THE YOUNG 
DEAF CHILD 


A Prize Essay 


BY MYRTLE LONG HENDERSON 


(Continued from June) 


Q. RELIGIOUS TRAINING 


NE of the deepest regrets of the 

mother of a little deaf child is that 
her child cannot be instructed, as other 
children are taught, in religious and 
moral truths. It is true that until the 
child has sufficient knowledge and use of 
language he cannot be told the fine old 
stories of the Bible nor instructed in the 
teachings of Jesus. He may not be able 
to partake in any great theological dis- 
cussions for years, but there are two 
things the mother of any deaf child can 
do for him. She can teach him to be 
moral and she can instil reverence into 
his soul. The mother who has awakened 
conscience in her child, who has frowned 
upon lies and deceits—for a deaf child 
can lie and cheat without language ; who 
has taught him to be generous, to divide 
his orange and his toys with his friends; 
who has taught him to be kind, never to 
kick the cat or strike his comrade in 
anger; who has taught him to keep his 
hands occupied in useful tasks and to re- 
gard his body as sacred; who has taught 
her boy from childhood never to carry 
away so much as a broken top from his 
neighbor’s yard—this mother will have 
started her child pretty well along the 
road of practical religion. Such virtues 
instilled into his soul will very nearly 
cover the ten commandments and the 
golden rule. 

The mother can teach her child rever- 
ence in many ways. If she has never 
knelt beside his little bed in prayer for 
him, then perhaps he has seen his broth- 
ers and sisters kneel down beside their 
beds at night. Perhaps he has seen their 
heads bowed in grace at the table. His 
mother should take him sometimes to 
church, where he will see the attitude of 
prayer—feel the quiet, the music, the 
praise. The thoughtful countenances 
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will impress him and he will see the Bible 
used as a different book. At night he 
will see his mother and his father look 
up at the stars and he will feel worship 
in his soul. He should never have his 
awe turned into fear. It seems almost 
incredible, but I have known grown-ups 
to frighten a deaf child into obedience 
by pointing up after he had done some- 
thing wrong, and thus making the little 
one feel that some terrible vengeance was 
in store for him. 

A baby of one year was visiting at the 
home of several children, who recited a 
little kindergarten verse as a grace before 
their meal. On one occasion the grace 
was omitted. This babe of one year 
bowed her head for a moment and then 
looked around the table, inquiringly, be- 
fore she would touch a mouthful of food. 
If a baby of one year would notice a cus- 
tom like this, don’t you suppose that your 
little deaf child will fee! some inquiry stir 
within him when he sees the observance 
of religious customs ? 

Religious feeling must come to the 
deaf child as it comes to all of us— 
through Nature and through an inborn 
spiritual need. This feeling will become 
interpreted when the child has learned 
language. Even then, at first, only the 
simplest spiritual truths may be taught. 
3ut who of us knows any more than 
this ?— 


God is good. 

God loves me. 

God is not a man. 

God is a Spirit. 

I love God. 

God helps me to be good. 
We pray to God. 

He hears us when we pray. 
The Bible is God’s Book. 
The Bible tells us about God. 

















He learns a little verse 





“God made the sun, the moon, the stars; 
He made the sky so blue; 

He made the grass, the leaves, the flowers; 
He made both me and you.” 


He makes lists of things which God 
made and which man made: 


God made— Man made— 


a man a house 
a woman a table 
a boy a shoe 
a girl a cup 

a baby a basket 
a tree a coat 

a flower a chair 
a frog a piano 


The child may learn a little prayer— 


Our Father in heaven, I thank Thee. 
I love Thee. I want to be good. Amen 


THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


One day while I was visiting a third 
grade in a hearing school, the teacher 
called my attention to a boy a little larger 
than the rest. He seemed to be about ten 
years old, and his face had a distressed, 
strained, and sad expression. “That boy 
should be placed in a school for the 
deaf,” said the teacher. “Owing to our 
defective education law concerning the 
deaf, we have not been able to have him 
so placed. No influence we can bring to 
bear on his mother will move her. She 
seems perfectly obdurate, and the boy, 
who was at the head of his class before 
an illness two years ago, now sits dully 
through the hours of school. With our 
crowded classes, if is impossible to do 
much for the special ones, and so he feels 
neglected. He told his mother that I did 
not like him any more. ‘The teacher 
used to call on me to recite, first, every 
time,’ he told his mother, ‘but now she 
never asks me to.’ What a pity to injure 
a child because of a mother’s misconcep- 
tion of her duty! She clings to the boy 
and keeps him at home, when he ought 
to be sent away to school.” 

I went to see the mother to try to per- 
suade her to send the boy where he could 
be taught by teachers trained for such 
work, but she was positively mulish. I 
could see her put back her ears and set 
her teeth donkey fashion. She was ig- 
norant and suspicious and seemed to be 
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hoping for something, anything, but ‘to 


let her child go away from her. I thought 
of the many mothers around us who had 
sacrificed their grown sons, the embodi- 
ment of a lifetime of mother’s hopes and 
ambitions and achievements, to the vicis- 
situdes of war, and I thought of the un- 
selfishness with which they gave up these 
men they love, in the name of that intan- 
gible, abstract thing we call patriotism. 

In contrast with this other mother, I 
was glad to go one day soon after to call 
upon a silver-haired old friend of mine. 
She was sitting on her wide veranda, 
with a far-away look in her face and an 
open letter in her hands. She did not see 
me until I had spoken, and after seating 
me in the most comfortable chair beside 
her, she said, “Today is my Henry's 
pirthday. He is forty-five today and I 
have had a letter from him. Although it 
was many years ago, two days in that 
long ago come back to me like yesterday 
and today. As you remember, Henry be- 
came deaf at twelve years of age. One 
of the mornings which I remember so 
distinctly was a month or so after the 
fever had left him, when Henry slept so 
much later than usual. I had called to 
him without an answer. Frightened, I 
hurried to his bedside, and found him not 
asleep, but wide awake in bed, not notic- 
ing me until I stood before him. 

“**Mother,’ he said, ‘my ears feel like 
they had cotton in them. I can see you 
speaking, but I cannot understand your 
words.’ 

“Tl remember every detail of his room 
that morning—the sun coming in at the 
open window and falling upon his bright 
hair, the wistful, perplexed expression on 
his delicate little face, and the appeal in 
the beautiful eyes. 

“ “What are you saying, mother? Speak 
it louder. Come closer.’ 

“The fact of his deafness pierced my 
consciousness like a sudden pain. I re- 
called the doctor’s warning during the 
anxious day’s of Henry’s illness. ‘If he 
lives,’ he had said, ‘do not be surprised 
to find your child affected either in his 
mind, sight, or hearing. He may become 
a cripple. Meningitis seldom leaves its 
victims. unscarred.’ Because Henry had 


convalesced so rapidly I had forgotten 
the physician’s warning, but now there 
was no doubt. 


At first the deafness was 
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not total, but as it seemed to increase 
through the summer, I began to feel the 
impending tragedy of sending him away 
to school. He would have entered the 
sixth grade of the public school in the 
fall and he liked to study. All summer I 
kept him reading to me for a little time 
each day. I often asked him to tell me 
things, so he would not forget how to 
talk, and all the time I could see that he 
ought to be sent to a school where those 
especially fitted for their work could 
teach him. I had heard of lip-reading, 
but I did not know how to go about it. 
Even afterward in school Henry found 
this a rather difficult undertaking, much 
more so than if he had begun it when a 
baby. However, he became fairly pro- 
ficient, and today strangers seldom know 
that he cannot hear, so long as he is fac- 
ing them. Four months I fought the 
selfish mother in me that would say, ‘TI 
cannot give him up.’ We took Henry 
away for the summer. We camped be- 
side a quiet lake, so that the boy could 
grow strong in the open air, and so that 
he might become accustomed to his 
new condition gradually away from his 
friends. As he grew used to the silence, 
Henry was not unhappy. Only when he 
came upon me at times in tears did he 
seem distressed and sorrowful. So, for 
his sake, I tried hard to seem cheerful. 
“As fall approached, we journeyed 
home, and the other of the two memo- 
rable days of which I have spoken was 
the morning the village school opened. 
Henry was chopping wood in the back 
yard when I heard the school bell ring- 
ing. Groups of boys and girls in fresh, 
ready-for-school costumes, noisy and 
happy, passed the front gate. My heart 
was very heavy and I could look no more 
for the blinding tears. Nothing had been 
said of school to Henry. Neither had he 
mentioned it. As I had been watching 
the groups hurrying or loitering past, I 
had heard the drop of the axe in rhythmic 
action. Suddenly the sound ceased, and 
I glanced through the window to see what 
Henry was doing. He was standing, a 
lonely little figure, leaning on the handle 
of the axe and looking, as I had done, 
at the procession of passing children. 
Presently he let the axe fall heedlessly, 
and with his head bent low came slowly 
toward the house. As I saw him coming, 
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I made up my mind—Henry must go 
away to school. The door opened slowly 
and the littlke man came in. ‘Mother, 
does school begin today?’ he asked. I 
nodded affirmatively. ‘Then why am I 
not going?’ Before I could think how to 
answer, he asked, ‘Am I never to hear 
again, mother? Then what will become 
of me? Shall I grow up to be like Pete 
Harmon?’ These questions came quickly. 

“Pete Harmon was an unlettered deaf 
man who could not do more than write 
his own name. He had been allowed to 
grow up in ignorance, and knew nothing 
more skilled in labor than driving a team 
for a living. His disgusting grunts and 
guttural noises, combined with facial 
grimaces, were pitiable in the extreme. 
Had I not already arrived at a decision, 
Henry’s reminder of this untutored ex- 
ample of neglect would have settled it. 
I have never regretted the resolution of 
that morning. I have always been glad 
and thankful that I had the strength of 
character to give up my boy at the right 
time. 

“I showed Henry a picture of the 
school where he could go the following 
week, and busied his mind and mine with 
plans for the packing of his new trunk 
which we purchased that day. A leather 
handbag accornpanied it, and Henry was 
allowed to select portions of his ward- 
robe. The choosing of a new suit, new 
shoes, and a new hat, with a number of 
fresh, pretty shirts, and several bright- 
colored ties, would interest even a boy. 
Occupied with deciding whether red ties 
or blue were the more becoming, and 
whether dots or horseshoes were pre- 
ferred in the shirt material, not to men- 
tion attention to other necessary trifles, 
there was ‘little opportunity for tears. 
Some of his favorite books found a place 
in the packing, and a watch and chain 
from his father made Henry’s eyes dance 
with happiness. 

“After we had taken our boy to the 
school and had seen the happy faces of 
the returning students, and even the in- 
terest of the new arrivals, as they were 
initiated into the mysterious attractions 
of their first school days, we felt satisfied 
that Henry was in good hands and that 
he would be happier than he could ever 
be at home. Sympathetic association 
with others of like needs is something 
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that no deaf child should be denied. It 
is not only easier to teach a child in a 
class with others, but he will learn much 
more readily with rivalry as a spur, and 
he will more quickly acquire habits of 
order and obedience. It is easy to con- 
form to public sentiment, and when a 
class obeys, the individual child thinks of 
doing nothing else. I decided to learn all 
I could from Henry’s teachers and from 
books concerning the deaf, so that I could 
intelligently supplement the work of the 
school during Henry’s vacations; and I 
am proud of the fact that I had a part in 
the education of a man who holds a place 
in his chosen field of science second to 
none.” 

As the mother ended her story, a gleam 
of sunsetshine stole through the leaf work 
of the vines and cast a golden benediction 
over the quiet figure who sat smiling—a 
bright smile, a smile of peace. 


Before sending your child to school, 
visit schools for the deaf and inform 
yourself as to the methods of teaching 
used. Take your boy or girl to visit 
kindergartens and Montessori schools to 
get the idea of what school means when 
you tell him or her that the time has ar- 
rived to go to school. Educators differ 
about the age at which a deaf child should 
be sent to school. I believe that seven 
is just right. There are exceptions, of 
course, and a child who could talk before 


_ his deafness or who can hear a good deal 


may begin earlier. But, usually, a baby 
needs his mother’s love and care more 
than he needs instruction. If he goes 
too soon the immature child will have to 
go over the same work repeatedly, and 
it will take double the time it would have 
taken to start at seven. If a child is 
younger than his class, he will often get 
into bad habits of inattention and even 
of idleness. If he is old enough to want 
to learn and to have some appreciation 
of why he is there, he will be eager to 
learn and he will learn quickly. On the 
other hand, a child can be kept at home 
too long. The organs of speech will be 
harder to train and his mind will become 
dwarfed by neglect. 

In nearly every State there are one or 
more established schools maintained at 
State expense. There are day schools in 
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the larger cities of several States sup- 
ported wholly or in part by State funds. 
There are private schools for the deaf 
and there are a few parochial schools. 
3ecause a school is provided for out of 
State funds does not signify that such a 
school belongs to the charitable or penal 
class. Such schools are on the same foot- 
ing as the common public schools. All 
are maintained at the expense of the tax- 
payers and for the same purpose. The 
States have provided boarding schools 
for the deaf, because that is the most ex- 
pedient and economical way of educating 
a group of children whose places of 
abode are widely scattered, and who, be- 
cause of the need for special training, 
must be brought together. 

The methods employed in teaching the 
deaf are the oral and the manual. The 
manual method uses the finger alphabet, 
signs, and writing. The oral method 
uses speech, lip-reading, and writing. 
Many schools combine the two. These 
are known as combined schools. 

The combined school, with few excep- 
tions, has up to the present time been a 
great economic waste, as well as a very 
inconsistent institution. The State has 
employed more oral than manual teachers 
in most of these schools and paid them 
well, and more pupils are taught orally 
than manually. They are taught orally 
in the school-room, but as soon as the 
school-room door is closed the little 
hands begin flying like windmills. The 
supervisors out of school hours are often 
deaf persons themselves, who cannot 
speak or read the lips. Usually even the 
hearing supervisor does not speak orally 
to the children unless he must. Signs 
are easy. The deaf like them. They are 
not a real language. The little child so 
carefully drilled by his oral teacher in 
speech and lip-reading begins to think 
that speech and lip-reading are only 
school-room devices and have no practi- 
cal value. 

There is hope for a better day for the 
combined schools of the future. In the 
summer of 1917 a new plan was dis- 
cussed by educators of the deaf at a con- 
vention held at the oldest State school in 
the United States, located at Hartford, 
Conn. The new plan means some com- 
promise of ideas on both sides. Mr. Jay 
Cooke Howard, himself an educated deaf 
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man, president of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of the Deaf, 
and Mr. John Dutton Wright, of the 
Wright Oral School, New York City, are 
to be thanked for this hatchet-burying 
scheme. Their plan is this: All pupils 
entering the combined-system schools are 
to be given a trial, covering several years, 
in the oral department. If for any rea- 
son a small per cent of the pupils is trans- 
ferred to the manual department the 
transfer is to be complete. The oral 
pupils and the manual pupils are to be 
entirely segregated. The oral pupils are 
to have their own sleeping-rooms, their 
own dining-rooms, and their own play- 
grounds. Under such conditions, it is 
possible for a child taught in the oral de- 
partment of a combined school to have as 
good an oral education as one taught in 
a purely oral school. The actual placing 
in operation of this plan in the several 
States depends on “the powers that be” 
in the States. 

One word about signs: A little child 
should never see them until he has mas- 
tered the English language. In his last 
year or two of school, signs will no more 
demoralize the deaf child’s language than 
the study of French will affect your hear- 
ing boy or girl in high school. Every 
person who is deaf should be familiar 
with every possible means of communica- 
tion with his fellows. If he learns the 
manual alphabet and the sign language 
of the deaf he will be able to converse 
with his deaf friends who do not speak. 
He will also have acquired two modes of 
expression instead of one. Need I repeat, 
that he should know his. own language, 
as it is spoken, first ? 

If, after a study of the school in your 
own State, you feel that it is not all that 
it ought to be, or that it could be, there 
is something that you can do as parents. 
You can organize yourselves into a State 
parents’ association and you can go be- 
fore the legislature as an organized body 
of taxpayers. Most State schools are 
hampered by lack of funds. Legislatures 
are too busv making laws governing the 
control of live stock and industrial pur- 
suits to pay much attention to appropria- 
tions asked for so small a percentage of 
the population as.the deaf residents of 
the State. If the parents and friends of 
the deaf do not champion their cause, 
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how can you expect those who know 
nothing of the subject to be interested? 

A book of interest to parents and 
others who wish general and other infor- 
mation concerning the deaf is “The 
Deaf,” by Henry Best. Mothers will be 
interested in John Dutton Wright’s 
“What the Mother of a Deaf Child 
Ought to Know.” Almost every public 
library has these two books, and you will 
find a few others in many libraries. 
Should your library not have the books 
you want, you probably will find the 
librarian willing to borrow them for you 
from a near-by city if you will pay the 
postage. The Volta Bureau will supply 
you with any information you may wish 
about the deaf. A current magazine is 
published by the Bureau, called THe, 
Votta Review. This magazine was es- 
tablished for the purpose of helping 
mothers and teachers of the deaf, as well, 
as the deaf themselves. 

You will be interested to’know that the 
Volta Bureau was established by Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the 
telephone. The institution was endowed 
by Dr. Bell with a portion of a prize fund 
bestowed upon him by the French Gov- 
ernment for his invention. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to know that Dr. 
Bell discovered the telephone while work- 
ing upon an instrument to aid his wife’s 
hearing. The Volta Bureau has for its 
purpose the collection and classification 
of: all statistics, data, and publications 
concerning the deaf. Its founder has 
been eminent in many other lines of help- 
fulness. Dr. Bell and his father have 
written many books upon the subject of 
speech, and these are the best authorities 
we have on the subject. 


ARE THE DEAF HAPPY? 


Mothers of little deaf children, espe- 
cially of the congenital class, suffer much 
more agony of spirit, than their little chil- 
cren will ever experience in the actual 
realization of their loss. The young child 
grows into his condition and does not 
need to become adjusted to it as an adult 
must who loses his hearing late in life. 
Even the adult deaf do not remain in a 
pessimistic state. As soon as the transi- 
tion period is past, and life has been 
taken up from a different angle, with new 
interests, new friends, new work, the 
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adult deaf person is just as good a phi- 
losopher as any one of us. I have seen 
so many cheerful deaf people among the 
educated deaf that I have come to believe 
that optimism is their characteristic. 
Whether this state of mind is Nature’s 
recompense for an unkind fate, whether 
misfortune has taught them to count 
their blessings more than the rest of us 
do, and they are thankful not to be more 
seriously afflicted, or whether they pur- 
pose to cast no gloom on those about 
them, I do not know. They seem to dis- 
regard and to forget their misfortune and 
thev wish others to respect their silence. 

To illustrate this spirit of optimism 
which I believe is prevalent among the 
majority of the deaf, and to show the real 
joy in life which the deaf can feel whose 
eyes have been trained, I wish to quote 
some verses written by a man who has 
been deaf for nearly forty years. The 
selection is entitled “The Poetry of 
Motion.”* 


“In the poetry of motion there is music if one 
sees, 

In the soaring birds above us there are mov- 
ing symphonies. 

There is music in the movement of the ship 
upon the wave 

And the sunbeams dancing o’er it, that the 
minstrels never gave. 


“There is music in the rhythm of the waving 
field of wheat, 

In the swaying leaves on tree-tops, and the 
skip of dancing feet. 

There are songs of gladness for us in the 
opening buds of spring, 

And we understand the message that their 
fuller blossoms bring. 


“There is music in the motion of the yearly 
changing scene 

As the seasons move before us, changing 
brown and white to green. 

There are songs of rapture for us in the 
colors of the sky, 

In the rainbow and the sunset, and in cloud- 
ships floating by. 


“There is music in the mountains—in their 
grandeur as they rise 

With their snow-capped summits keeping 
vigil in the hidden skies. 

There is music in the rainfall, and the snow- 
flakes coming down 

Giving earth a white-robed mantle and the 
trees a silver crown. 


“Tho’ we deaf can hear no music in the touch 
of vibrant strings, 





*From “Out of the Silence,” by J. Schuyler 
Long. 
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In the harmony of motion there are songs 
that Nature sings. 
And there’s music all around us if we have 
the eyes to see, 
And although we cannot.hear it, we can feel 
its melody.” 
(HELLESPONT. ) 


BRINGS WIFE TO LIP-READING 


If one had come in without knowing what 
it was all about it would have looked like a 
jolly game—Miss Grace K. Wadleigh’s class, 
the last of the season, in lip-reading. Every- 
body was laughing and writing things down 
and turning to everybody else with little swift 
words of explanation and interpretation. A 
returned soldier had his wife with him, who, 
hearing, helped to make his first lessons go 
more easily. 

“He lost his hearing, his sense of smell, and 
his sense of taste, too,” some one explained, 
and, one of the newest pupils, he was having 
a little difficulty compared with the others, 
some of whom were capable of carrying on a 
veritable repartee, although they “heard” en- 
tirely by sight. 

One of the exercises was dictation, the 
teacher reading sentence by sentence and the 
pupils writing them down. A paraphrase of 
popular proverbs and quotations brought out 
the merriest laughter as the lip-readers strove 
to put them back into their customary form. 

A story in verse, bringing in the names of 
innumerable flowers, was also great fun. 
“Marigold” and “Sweet William” were heroine 
and hero, and as the names of the flowers 
were read the lip-listeners wrote them down 
swiftly in a gay competition to see who could 
get the most.. A dialogue was another feature 
of the evening. 

A visitor who was stone deaf, yet talked and 
laughed and looked extremely lovely and 
happy, created a delightful diversion. She had 
picked up lip-reading herself, as a child, and 
could now follow the most rapid and compli- 
cated conversation. 

“They’re a hundred times jollier than the 
ordinary class of students,” one said to one- 
self, looking about and adding, aloud, though 
nobody could hear, a word of sympathy re- 
garding the trebly handicapped soldier. 

“Oh, don’t pity him. He’s going to be all 
right,” came swiftly from another member of 
the class who had been watching. “We get 
along all right, you know,” and she ended her 
cheerful little sermon ‘in a ripple of happy 
laughter—From The Globe, Toronto, Canada, 


June 14, 1919. 





If you want to succeed, “Get things done.” 
The leaders in the world’s work are leaders 
simply because they had the ability to get 
things done when they should be done. It is 
one thing to be able to plan efficiently; it is 
quite another to get things done. The big 
honors fall to the men who get things done. 
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“LOVE,” A STRANGE EXCUSE 
BY JOSEPHINE TIMBERLAKE 


To those of us who are spending our 
lives in an effort to secure for every child 
the greatest amount of educational train- 
ing and mental development that he is 
capable of receiving, the selfish, delib- 
erate blindness of some fathers and 
mothers seems daily more mysterious. 
One would suppose that even the small- 
est amount of human affection would 
lead a parent to determine to secure for 
his child the best possible equipment for 
life. And if the child be handicapped, so 
much stronger the determination. 

But not so! And in the case of the 
deaf child, love, by rights the main fac- 
tor in directing his education, is most fre- 
quently given as the excuse for depriving 
him of it. As long as he is small, “we 
just can’t bear to be separated from 
him,” and after he is older, “well, we 
always humored the poor little fellow be- 
cause he couldn’t hear, and he wants to 
stay at home, so And thus the 
child is deliberately robbed of his right- 
ful heritage. : 

Much has been said and written, but 
in many States pitifully little has been 
done in regard to compulsory education 
for deaf children. It seems incredible 
that compulsion should be necessary ; but 
necessary it is, and any discussion of the 
selfish attitude of parents invariably leads 
to the subject of legislation. Of course, 
the writer does not mean to suggest that 
all parents have this point of view, but 
the number of those who have is very 
great, and many warped and twisted lives 
are the outcome. 

We submit two illustrations. The first 
is from the writer’s own experience ; the 
second of a type quite different, and 
manifestly requiring very different deal- 
ing, was sent to the Volta Bureau by a 
teacher of an oral day school in the Mid- 
dle West: 

1. There is, or was, at the Virginia 
School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va., a 
normally bright boy from the town of 
Hampton. Of the regularity of his first 
two years’ attendance the writer is igno- 
rant. During all of the year ending June, 
1916, he was kept at home because he 
wanted to stay there. The following ses- 
sion he returned, but had forgotten so 
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much during his absence that he had to 
be put back into a class doing advanced 
first-grade work. He remained a little 
ahead of them all that year. He came 
back again in September, 1917, and did 
good work until Christmas, but his father 
was “unable to bear the separation” for 
the rest of the session and kept him at 
home, while his class went on. The au- 
thorities at the school were told that the 
father went so far as to see the superin- 
tendent of the School for the Colored 
Deaf, which is near Hampton, and ask 
him to let his white boy go to the school 
for colored children, so that he could live 
at home. 

Last September the boy reappeared at 
the school in Staunton and announced his 
intention of working hard and getting a 
good education. He stumbled along be- 
hind his class, evidently keenly feeling 
the contrast between their size and his, 
but really doing his best to catch up with 
them—and at Christmas time a letter 
came from his father, asking that he and 
all his possessions be sent home, “on ac- 
count of the influenza.” 

There he is, stone deaf, and hopelessly 
dumb as well, for none of the speech he 
learned at school was ever developed or 
used at home. He is fifteen or sixteen 
years old, big, and nice looking. And he 
has scarcely finished second-grade work, 
and will probably never go to school 
again. 

2. “There is one hearing child, a boy 
of six, attending our school, whose par- 
ents are totally deaf. His speech and 
actions were those of a deaf child when 
he entered school in the fall. He lives in 
the country; therefore he has had little 
chance of hearing normal speech. He is 
very bright and quick and is making 
rapid progress and his parents are very 
proud of him. He has a little sister of 
four, but it is impossible to persuade the 
parents to allow her to go away from 
home so young. It has taken me two 
years to get the boy.” 


We understand that Mr. O. M. Pittenger 
became the superintendent of the Indiana 
State School for the Deaf, succeeding Mr. 
R. O. Johnson, who has retired. Mr. Pittenger 
was formerly the head of the Department of 
Psychology and History of Education in the 
Indiana State Normal School, at Muncie. 











A BOTTLE OF TONIC 


BY JOHN A FERRALL 


WO years ago, while I was still a 

young man, attending the Washing- 
ton School of Lip-Reading, my attention 
was often attracted by what seemed to 
be Miss Suter’s fondness for bits of 
poetry and short prose selections. I 
would find these pasted on cards and 
standing on the bookcases or perhaps 
lightly tacked on the walls of the class- 
rooms. There was, too, always a 
“Friendship” calendar somewhere at 
hand, with its daily message of optimism 
and good cheer. 

Naturally, other pupils noticed these 
selections also; but I do not know how 
many I observed reading them, or even 
copying them, before I began to realize 
that the selections were used with a defi- 
nite object in view. Through them, Miss 
Suter was leading us unconsciously to 
absorb new courage and hope—strength- 
ening our moral fiber for the battle 
against our handicap. 

It is easy to appreciate the psychology 
of things when we stop to consider, for 
all of us realize the power of the printed 
word to influence and to uplift—or other- 
wise! How often in our reading do we 
come across some sentence, a paragraph, 
a selection, that exalts us, encourages us. 
We know, too, the power of concrete ex- 
amples in the biographies of those who 
have succeeded in spite of handicaps. 
What a basis and inspiration these are 
for character building! 

Sometimes the inspiration may be 
found in such a trifling thing as the “Do 
it Now!” card that hangs above the desk 
of an office associate. I know of one 
man who claims that much of his suc- 
cess in life has been due to the inspira- 
tion received from a card he found and 
tacked above his desk. It reads: “I will 
not give up. I will strike harder.” Every 
morning this meets his eye, to encourage 
him and to give him new energy for the 
day’s work. 

The misfortune of most of us is that 
we overlook the importance of such in- 
Spirations as this. We realize in a gen- 
eral way the influence of the mind over 
the body, but we make no special effort 
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to take advantage of our knowledge or 
to train the mind along the lines it must 
follow if we are to be happy and con- 
tented. We do not give it the proper 
food. 

The point of the matter is that we can- 
not very well think of two opposing 
things at the same time. ‘The more fre- 
quently we think cheerful, uplifting, op- 
timistic thoughts, the less opportunity 
there is for the intrusion of discourag- 
ing, pessimistic thought germs. And 
these latter are just as dangerous to our 
physical well-being as to our mental atti- 
tude, for every thought tends to repro- 
duce itself. 

I remember reading of an old farmer 
who killed a rattlesnake while at work 
in one of his fields. When he started to 
go home’a little early that afternoon, he 
accidentally picked up his son’s coat in- 
stead of his own, the two garments being 
very much alike. A little later, when he 
tried to button it, he noticed that it was 
much too small. Instantly his thoughts 
reverted to the rattlesnake and his im- 
agination began to work. He became 
convinced that the rattlesnake must have 
bitten him, and that his body had swollen 
from the poison. He hurried home, 
quite ill, and the doctor was summoned. 
The usual remedies were tried, but with- 
out success. The old man was sinking 
rapidly, when at dusk the son returned, 
bringing the other coat and laughing at 
his father’s mistake. The old gentle- 
man’s recovery was marvelous. But it 
wasn’t exactly safe to mention “rattle- 
snake” in his presence for some time 
after! 

What we often forget is that the power 
of suggestion may be used in either direc- 
tion, as we will it. Thinking that would 
make a man ill could, if properly directed, 
cure with equal readiness. “Sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander,” you 
know. If we feed the mind with cheer- 
ful and uplifting thoughts, we may be 
able to train it to run along that channel 
without urging. At any rate, it is worth 
a trial. 

One woman has started what she terms 
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a “tonic bottle,” which is nothing more 
nor less than a scrapbook. She saves all 
of the little helpful poems and bits of 
prose that she encounters in her reading. 
Then, whenever she feels a little de- 
spondent, or things seem to be going 
wrong, she gets out her “bottle” and 
takes a dose of her “tonic.” She has 
found it very efficacious. Suppose, at 
such a time, one reads Henley’s “Lines 


to T.. H. R”: 


“Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the Pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


“In the fell clutch of circumstance, 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance, 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


“Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find, me unafraid. 


“It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate; 

I am the captain of my soul!” 


Doesn’t it seem almost certain that 
one’s courage would be renewed? <A 
poem of this sort must inevitably have 
helped thousands. Put it in your “tonic 
bottle,” by all means. 

A verse in a lighter vein which I like 
is this one—from one of Edmund Vance 
Cooke’s “Impertinent Poems”: 


“Did you tackle that trouble that came your 
way 
With a resolute heart and cheerful? 
Or hide your face from the light of day 
With a craven soul and fearful? 
Oh, a trouble’s a ton, or a trouble’s an ounce, 
Or a trouble is what you make it, 
And it isn’t the fact that you’re hurt that 
counts, 
But only—how did you take it?” 


I suppose there are few of us indeed 
who have not been lifted up out of our- 
selves at one time or another by the beau- 
tiful “Out in the Fields with God”: 


“The little cares that fretted me, 
I jost them yesterday, 

Among the fields, above the sea, 
Among the winds at play; 

Among the lowing of the herds, 
The rustling of the trees, 

Among the singing of the birds, 
The humming of the bees.” 
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“The foolish fears of what may pass, 
I cast them all away 
Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay; 
Among the rustling of the corn, 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 
Where ill thoughts die and good are born, 
Out in the fields with God.” 


Another beautiful selection for the 
scrapbook is this, bearing on our atti- 
tude towards others, by John Oxenham: 


“But once I pass this way 

And then—no more. 

But once, and then the Silent Door 
Swings on its hinges— 

CIRO ss sees closes— 

And no more I pass this way. 

So while I may, 

With all my might 

1 will essay 

Sweet comfort and delight 

To all I meet upon the Pilgrim Way. 
For no man travels twice 

The Creat Highway 

That climbs through darkness up to light— 
Through night 

To day.” 


The magazines and newspapers are 
filled with lighter verse and short hu- 
morous selections that would seem fitted 
to drive dull care away at a moment’s 
notice. Here is one that embodies the 
old saying that the man who says a thing” 
cannot be done is usually interrupted by 
some one doing it: 


“Somebody said that it couldn’t be done, 
But he with a chuckle replied 

That “Maybe it couldn’t,” but he would be 

one 

Who wouldn’t say so till he tried. 

So he buckled right in with a trace of a grin 
On his face. If he worried he hid it. 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done—and he did it!” 


And think of the myriad of limericks. 
and short verses. Surely any of these 
will have a tendency to cause that rais- 
ing of the corners of the mouth that: 
banishes gloom! 


“Grandpa had an easy chair 


Johnnie had a pin. 


“Grandpa had a trunkstrap, 


And Johnnie’s pants were thin!” 
The whole story in a nutshell ! 


“There was a young lady named Esther 
Whose sweetheart decided to test her. 
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He introduced Grady, 
Who married the lady. 
He’s wondering now what possess’d her!” 


Served him right, too. 

But enough! I suppose you have al- 
ready stopped reading the article long 
enough to start on your “tonic bottle,” 
but if not—do it now! You do not need 
the scrapbook at first. The clippings 
may be kept in an envelope. And, re- 
member, it isn’t absolutely necessary to 
cut up your books and magazines. You 
may easily copy the selection that pleases 
you. It may be profitable to spend an 
hour or so at the library now and then, 
looking up items for your collection. I 
may even try that plan myself. It sounds 
plausible. 

That is about all I can think of just 
now. I am like the man who, walking 
down the street, noticed that a house op- 
posite was on fire. He hurried across 
and rang the bell vigorously. Finally a 
lady came to the door. 

“Your house is on fire!” he exclaimed. 

“T beg your pardon, but I am slightly 
deaf,” she said. “What did you say?” 

“T said your house is on fire—FrIRE!” 
he repeated. 

Still the lady did not appear to under- 
stand. 

“On FIRE!” he shouted, waving his 
hands upward to indicate where the fire 
was. “FLAMES! SMOKE!” 

The lady nodded and smiled. 

“Ts that all?” she said sweetly, still not 
understanding. 

“Well,” replied the man, hopelessly, 
“that’s all I can think of just now.” 





LETTERS TO THE EDITCR 


SpEECH-READERS’ GUILD, 
Boston, June 4, 1919. 


My Dear Mr. De LAND: 


In the April number of the Review the arti- 
cle entitled “Speech-Reading for Adults,” by 
Clara E. Newlee, makes an error in the date 
that the Guild was founded. 

It was in December, 1915, that the idea of 
forming a club first took shape, when notices 
of the intent were sent to some thirty-five 
graduates of the Miiller-Walle School. Our 
first meeting was held in the early part of 
January, 1916, so the organization is little over 
three years old. 

We do not want people to get the impres- 
sion that the Guild is older than it really is, 
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and for this reason I write, hoping that in 
some ‘way the’ error may be corrected in a 
later issue of the magazine. 
Sincerely yours, 
MiLprep KENNEDY. 





PoiNCARRE AVENUE, MONTREAL, 
Canapa, May 22, 1919. 
My Dear Mr. De LAND: 


[ am sending herewith my subscription to 
Tue Vorta Review for the ensuing year. [| 
expect to return to England in July, but hope 
the magazine will be sent to me as usual. I 
should be sorry to miss seeing it, as I always 
find it most helpful and encouraging—indeed, 
its arrival always seems to me like the visit of 
a kind sympathetic friend who not only cheers, 
but gives fresh impetus in the arduous study 
of lip-reading. To us whose loss of hearing 
inevitably shuts us out from a full share in 
the exchange of thought and feeling which 
play so large a part in daily life, it is not only 
a stimulus, but in a measure a compensation 
to have a well-written up-to-date magazine of 
our own—devoted exclusively to our needs— 
and which not only gives us help, but supplies 
the oft-needed reminder to “look on the bright 
side.” I cordially wish for the Vo.Ta an ever- 
widening circle of readers. ; 

Trusting that your health is now greatly im- 
proved, and with sincere sympathy for your 
serious illness, 

Yours very truly, 
Engen M. Triit. 


We regret to state that Mr. A. Kes, who 
during the past year and a half has so satis- 
factorily filled the office of librarian at the 
Volta Bureau, has resigned, as of July 31, to 
accept employment at a larger salary with his 
former employers. We wish him success 
wherever he may go. 





A most interested and interesting visitor last 
week was ex-Superintendent J. A. Gillespie, 
head of the Nebraska School for the Deaf for 
a period of nineteen years. When he was in 
the work, Dr. Gillespie’s great hobby was the 
auricular method, in which great attention is 
devoted to training the partially deaf to make 
the utmost possible use of any slight degree 
of hearing they may have. This is a phase of 
work woefully neglected in many schools for 
the deaf, as Mr. John D. Wright has taken 
occasion in recent discussions to emphasize. 
We were therefore the more interested in hav- 
ing with us one of the strongest and most per- 
sistent original advocates of developing the 
possibilities of auricular training to the ut- 
most.—The Oregon Outlook. 





The suggestion that this is “Our Magazine” 


is a good one. 
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CO-OPERATION 


Co-operation invariably produces won- 
derful and far-reaching results. This 
magazine is published for the deaf, and 
just as much for the purpose of helping 
deaf children and their teachers as for 
that of bringing aid and cheer to the 
adult who has been so unfortunate as to 
lose his hearing. Teachers in the schools 
for deaf children are coming more and 
more rapidly to realize this fact and to 
recognize the invaluableness of THE 
Votta REviEw in their work with their 
pupils, their dealings with the parents of 
their pupils. and their understanding of 
the needs of their pupils. 

A wise, though newly elected, super- 
intendent asked the head of his oral de- 
partment, “How many of our teachers 
subscribe to Tur Vorra Review?” 
“Probably about half of them” was the 
reply. “And do they read it?” continued 
the superintendent. “Some of them do,” 
answered the teacher. “Well,” said the 
wise gentleman, “they ought to. Per- 
haps we can find some way to stimulate 
their interest. A discussion of some of 
the articles at teachers’ meetings might 
be a good idea. We'll try it.” 

THe Vorra Review needs your sub- 
scription. You need THe Vota ReE- 
view. Co-operate—T. 


AN APPRECIATION OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
UNION 


Readers of THE Vora RevIEW are, 
of course, acquainted with the name “In- 
dustrial Union for the Deaf,” and with 
the fact that this establishment is located 
in Boston and indebted for its existence 
to Miss Louise Winsor Brooks. But 
probably very few have visited the Union 
or seen anything of its work. 

Last fall the writer had the pleasure of 
spending several weeks in Boston, and 
one day, with Miss Martha Bruhn, made 
a visit to the Industrial Union, which 
proved both a delight and an inspiration. 

We visited only the girls’ department, 
so can speak only of the work seen there ; 
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of his successful shop management are 
any guarantee, the results accomplished 
under his supervision must be equally as 
interesting. 

Mrs. Wade, who directs the sewing 
department, absolutely radiates success. 
“Just fairly good sewing,” she says, “i 
not what we want our girls to do. We 
teach them to do the very best kind of 
work, and we sell the dresses they make 
to the most hypercritical customers in 
Boston.” And indeed the workmanship 
of the dresses referred to, and the little 
distinctive touches on each of them, 
might well be calculated to attract the 
very best class of purchasers. 

Though the sewing was the main thing 
to which our attention was attracted, 
there was evidence of other sorts of 
work, too. Ordinary school work (arith- 
metic, language, etc.) occupies a part of 
each day, and a bulky package of type- 
written sheets bore testimony to the fact 
that several pupils were learning to use 
the main weapon of office work, and do- 
ing it well, too. 

Customers came in while we were 
there and shortened our visit, but the 
memory lingers pleasantly, and we are 
glad to have this opportunity to express 
our admiration of the practical service 
which Miss Brooks and her associates 
are giving the handicapped young people 
under their care. 

In addition to this work at the Boston 
headquarters, the Industrial Union has 
taken an active part in reconstruction 
work for deafened soldiers and sailors. 
We quote from a recent letter from the 
treasurer of the Union: 


“The work for the deafened soldiers is pro- 
gressing. We have had several in Boston, New 
York has had some, and we have heard from 
our units in California that they are teaching 
lip-reading to deafened soldiers there. In 
Boston we have placed men under the care of 
the otologist of the unit, Dr. D. Harold Walker, 
and Miss Bruhn and Mr. Whittemore have un- 
dertaken the lessons in lip-reading, and report 
that the men are making excellent progress. 

“On Monday and Tuesday of next week we 
are to have an exhibition at the rooms of the 
Union. The dressmaking shop is to have an 


but if the business-like personality of Mr. exhibition of smocks and dresses for children, 
Clinton and the glowing accounts given and also the work of the first year of the class 
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in designing is to be shown. The girls design 
the gowns and reproduce them in color, so that 
a customer may have an idea of the appearance 
of the finished garment. The girls have shown 
much skill in this work. The cabinet-making 
shop is to have on exhibition a few pieces of 
hand-painted furniture for children, of the 
quaint old Nantucket design. The painting 
has been done by a deaf girl.” 
¥. 


MAKING IMPAIRED HEARING IN CHILDREN 
A REPORTABLE DISEASE 


The realization is spreading that if 
deaf children are to benefit to the utmost 
by the educational advantages provided 
for them at great expense by all the 
States, some attention must be paid to 
their early treatment by parents and 
friends before they reach school age. 

Anything approaching universal action 
in this matter has been made impossible 
up to the present time by the absence of 
knowledge on the part of the State edu- 
cational organizations of the existence of 
the little deaf children until they have 
reached, or passed, the age of admission 
to the schools. 

Many educators and other persons in- 
terested in the welfare of deaf children 
have for years advocated very early 
training in or out of the home, notably 
Mr. John Dutton Wright, Miss Mary 
McCowen. Miss Garrett, Miss Reinhardt, 
Mr. D. Ellis Lit, Mr. Marcus Kenner, 
and manv others. It remained, however, 
for Mr. Wright, on June 17, 1918, at St. 
Louis, to first make a practical sugges- 
tion for a basic procedure that would 
automatically bring to the knowledge of 
the State boards of education the exist- 
ence of deaf children at a period early 
enough to enable the educational organi- 
zations to supply the parents and friends 
with the information and _ guidance 
needed, to teach them how to so modify 
their treatment of the little child as to 
increase his mental development and pre- 
pare him to fully profit by his later 
special instruction. 

As Dr. Goldstein remarked, after Mr. 
Wright had read his paper: “It seems 
so reasonable and simple that we wonder 
no one has proposed it before.” 

That the time is ripe for the sugges- 
tion would be indicated by the fact that 
on a later day of the same meeting the 
same suggestion was made in a paper 
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independently prepared at a remote point, 
and in September of the same year, be- 
fore the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Advancement of the Deaf, Mr. D. Ellis 
Lit also made the suggestion without 
knowing that it had been previously made 
by Mr. Wright. In February, 1919, the 
idea was again advanced by Mr. Marcus 
L.. Kenner in The Jewish Deaf. 

The plan, as outlined in Mr. Wright’s 
paper, “Beginning at the Beginning,” 
which was printed in THe Vouta Re- 
view for February, 1919, in connection 
with the, Proceedings of the Convention 
of the Society of Progressive Oralists, 
held in St. Louis in June, 1918, is to 
make impaired hearing in children of 12 
years of age or under a “reportable” 
matter by physicians—that is, making it 
compulsory on their part to report to the 
State boards of education the existence 
of impaired hearing in little children. 
Then the State organization is to supply 
the parents with the necessary help and 
guidance through an educational visitor, 
or some already-existing agency, such as 
the local nurse, the King’s Daughters, 
the Red Cross, ete. 

Parents of little deaf children grope 
around for years before finding the help 
that they need. In this way help can be 
brought to them in so intelligent and 
direct a way that the little child will be 
saved the intellectual loss of some of his 
most valuable years. 

As the enactment of such a law directly 
concerns the medical profession, it is Mr. 
Wright's belief that they should be first 
approached and their friendly co-opera- 
tion and interest secured. This does not 
seem difficult to obtain, as the medical 
profession is composed of intelligent and 
progressive men who have an increas- 
ingly high appreciation of their responsi- 
bilities and serviceability to their respec- 
tive communities. 

Already Mr. Wright has been most 
cordially received by the Rhino-Otolog- 
ical Section of the American Medical 
Association. At the recent meeting at 
Atlantic City, thanks to the kindness of 
the President of the Section, Dr. Lee W. 
Dean, of Iowa, Mr. Wright was very 
courteously given the floor for a few 
minutes to speak on behalf of his plan, 
and the following motion was adopted: 

“Moved, That this Section recommend 
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that the American Medical Association 
appoint a committee of three members, 
whose duty it shall be to co-operate on 
behalf of the Section in efforts to im- 
prove the educational and medical advan- 
tages open to deaf children throughout 
the country, and that it be understood by 
this committee that the members of the 
Section present at this meeting favor the 
idea of securing for State boards of edu- 
cation early knowledge of young children 
having impaired hearing by the passage 
of laws making reportable by physicians 
cases of impaired hearing in children of 
12 years of age and under.” 

A similar action was taken a few days 
later, at the request of Mr. Wright, by 
the American Otological Society adopt- 
ing a motion made by Dr. Edward B. 
Dench, of New York. 

The endorsement of these two promi- 
nent organizations of ear, nose, and 
throat specialists cannot help being very 
helpful in obtaining recognition for the 
plan of making: impaired hearing in chil- 
dren reportable. 

Laws have already been tentatively 
formulated in several States, and it is 
hoped to get them on the statute books in 
due course of time. 

At a recent meeting of the Directors 
of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
a motion was passed endorsing Mr. 
Wright’s plan. It is hoped that a similar 
action will be taken by all bodies inter- 
ested in the highest welfare of the deaf. 
It is not a matter that concerns methods 
of education, but is a fundamental pro- 
cedure that should lie at the base of any 
educational system for the deaf.—D. 

BETTER PAY FOR TEACHERS 

It is universally conceded that the 
teachers of the deaf in practically all of 
our State schools should be given an in- 
crease of wages. Many articles in the 
“little papers” of the schools have come 
to our office, all stating with convincing 
clearness why such an increase is neces- 
sary. 

Would it not be well for us to combine 
our efforts toward securing better pay ? 
Doubtless it would at the same time 
bring us better service. 

Tue Vorta Review has a circulation 
more than twice as large as that of any 
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other magazine published in this country 
in the interest of the deaf. Its field ex- 
tends over every State in the Union. It 
draws its subscriptions from every cor- 
ner of the United States and from many 
foreign countries. 

THe Vouta Review is undertaking to 
give its subscribers the full worth of 
their money—and more. One of the 
means by which it can perform this serv- 
ice is by bringing to the attention of the 
authorities in each State the need for this 
advance in the wages of the teachers of 
the deaf in the public schools. 

We invite each school and each sub- 
scriber who sees the desirability of larger 
salaries to send us an article, setting 
forth some of the main reasons why an 
advance should be made, and made 
promptly. We hope the response to this 
invitation will be immediate and very 
full, in order that we may present to the 
authorities the most complete and con- 
vincing arguments.—T. 


ELEMENTS OF A GOOD ESSAY 


An essayist, during many years a 
teacher of deaf children, who sent an 
essay in the hope of winning the $300 
prize from the Alexander Graham Bell 
Grosvenor Memorial Fund, asks why her 
essay was rejected and the essay of Miss 
Andrews accepted. Just why the judges 
chose the essays that were awarded the 
prizes is for the judges to say. How- 
ever, the Editor had the pleasure of read- 
ing the inquirer’s essay and will state that 
while it was a good essay, it was lacking 
in many essential particulars. The in- 
quirer should bear in mind that while 
Miss Andrews has not had the extended 
experience enjoyed by some teachers of 
deaf children, she possesses not only the 
ability to correctly and concisely pre- 
sent the vital points in her message to 
mothers, but she also compels us to read 
between the lines, for she is saturated 
with the spiritual as well as the material 
side’ of the subject she presents, and thus 
we are led to feel all that a mother feels 
in her determination to give her deaf boy 
a fair start in life. In that Diary of a 
Mother of a Deaf Child, Miss Andrews 
gives that mother the power of an ade- 
quate expression, and thus the reader 
feels the mystery of the unexpressed -sad- 
ness. She makes us grasp her portrayal 
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of the subject as a whole and not in con- 
stituent chapters or parts. If the reader 
cannot read between the lines and cannot 
feel the bitterness and the joy experi- 
enced by that mother, then there may be 
something wrong in the reader’s spiritual 
make-up, but not in Miss Andrews’ 
essay. While we would have no-right to 
say, even if we knew, what may have 
influenced the judges to select Miss An- 
drews’ essay, we feel that it was a wise 
selection, because from our point of view 
the dominant note in the Diary is that 
mother’s unalterable determination to, if 
possible, place her deaf boy on the same 
intellectual plane as his hearing sister, 
and that is the only spirit that can win 
success for parents of deaf children. 


D. 


BE YOURSELF 


A young man who lost his hearing in 
infancy asks for suggestions to aid him 
“in making a success in life.” We never 
met the young man, and, as he is a per- 
fect stranger to us, all we can do is to 
offer general advice that might as fitly 
apply to any other young man. 

In the first place, be honest with your- 
self ; be natural; be only yourself, not a 
mere imitator, not a sham; be just what 
you naturally are, but be the best of your 
type. 

Learn to do good team-work. Culti- 
vate a pleasing personality and learn to 
be tactful. Cultivate accuracy in all 
things; observation, promptness, under- 
standing, and the ability to concentrate. 
Teach yourself to do things and to get 
things done. Strive to give value re- 
ceived, or a little more, for all that you 
receive, whether wages or gifts. Learn 
to save and to share and'to prepare for a 
day when your earning capacity will have 
ended. 


PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Not only are we striving to popularize 
the teaching of speech-reading to the 
deaf, but we are also striving to arouse 
the people everywhere to perceive the 
immediate necessity of realizing their in- 
dividual as well as their collective re- 
sponsibility in insuring proper instruc- 
tion under proper speech conditions. Not 
only have the people to be shown the 
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great need of the proper teaching of 
speech-reading under conditions that will 
insure the proper practise in speech-read- 
ing, but they have also to be shown how 
friends and relatives can aid the persons 
so taught. This task of presenting the 
subject of first aid in a manner so inter- 
esting that the average relative will start 


in todo as told is no easy task. It is far 
easier to write a technical article that 


will be read and enjoyed by teachers of 
lip-reading. D. 


THE MODERN TEACHER MUST KNOW 


Because of the magnitude and impor- 
tance of this field of human endeavor, 
Tue Voita Review has always striven 
to contribute to the advancement, enrich- 
ment, and usefulness to humanity of the 
specialized work of the teacher of speech 
and speech-reading. It would like to see 
this grand work become an interesting 
recreation, as far as possible. Again, 
THe Vorra Review has always desired 
to tell teachers of deaf children what are 
the standards in their profession that the 
immediate future will require, and how 
best and most quickly each teacher can 
meet these standards; for the teacher of 
the future, like science, must know; she 
must not depend upon her ability to 
guess. Is not this a common ground on 
which all teachers of the deaf can meet 
and aid, and is there a better tie to bind 
all together than the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf? D. 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


Owing to the lack of funds, Tue 
Voit REviEw is compelled to adopt the 
plan of many other educational, medical, 
and scientific publications and pay for 
articles by crediting the amount on the 
author’s subscription card, or by honor- 
ing new subscriptions, or by sending 
extra copies of a given issue. Lack of 
funds also makes necessary the reducing 
of the number of pages to 64 in each 
issue, beginning with the July number. 


There has been a decided increase in the 
prices of many text-books, owing to the in- 
creased cost of manufacturing. Some text- 
books formerly selling at $2 now sell at $3, 
and 45-cent books now sell at 60 cents, etc. 
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SOCIETY OF THE DEAF FOR DORDRECHT AND SURROUNDINGS, HOLLAND 


“Love one another” 


A NEW DUTCH SOCIETY 


BY A. KES 

Through the courtesy of the Secretary 
of the new Society of the Deaf in Hol- 
land, we present to our readers a picture 
of the first general meeting, held at 
Dordrecht, Holland, April 21, 1919. 

Holland, it is true, is a small country, 
but the schools for the deaf stand in the 
first line as to the use of the pure oral 
method. Neither the sign-language nor 
the hand-alphabet is taught in any of the 
five schools. 

And the results? Go and see, and if 
you are acquainted with the Dutch lan- 
guage, you need have no fear that the 
pupils will not understand you. More- 
over, all the schools pay great attention 
to the industrial education of their pupils, 
so that after returning to their homes the 
pupils will easily find places in workshop 
or factory, as many of the pupils are 
graduates also of industrial schools. The 
writer of these few lines is personally 
acquainted with many of them who earn 
a good living or conduct their own busi- 
ness successfully. The young man indi- 
cated by the little cross in the picture got 
his diploma as cabinetmaker with honor 
and won a first prize from the trade 
school at Dordrecht. 


Where the schools take care of their 
pupils in such a thorough manner and 
equip them with all that is necessary to 
progress and succeed in the struggle of 
life, there it is no wonder that among the 
deaf themselves is felt the necessity of 
keeping in contact with each other. This 
was the idea that brought forth the new 
Society of the Deaf for Dordrecht and 
surroundings. It is a union to encourage 
and aid each member and to promote the 
interests of the deaf when necessary, but 
the principal idea is to continue their 
education and broaden their view on re- 
ligious and social subjects. The meet- 
ings are regularly held in the School for 
the Deaf, “Effatha,” at Dordrecht. The 
Board of Directors liberally gives there- 
for one of the school-rooms and _ the 
teachers do all they can to support and 
build up the society in giving assistance 
and advice at the meetings. 

The membership is not restricted to 
former pupils of the “Effatha” school, 
but every deaf person may become a 
member and everybody who is interested 
in the work among the deaf is invited to 
give financial and spiritual support to 
this worthy movement. 


Are you preparing to attend our summer 
meeting in 1920? 
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NO CHANCE 
BY CELIA BICKLEY 


“An American soldier of pure Anglo- 
Saxon blood, whose parents and grand- 
parents were born in America, when 
asked why he had never learned to read 
and write, replied, ‘Captain, I never had 
no chance.’ ” 

Mr. Magill’s statement has been hurled 
broadcast over the country. Thinking 
Americans are “humiliated by the fact 
that, nearly a century and a half since 
our fathers gave to the world our char- 
ter of liberty, declaring all men created 
equal and endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, millions born 
in this country cannot read that charter, 
nor the Constitution which they are 
sworn to uphold with their lives.” We 
realize the “national responsibility.” II- 
literacy must and will be eliminated. 

There is another strong, vital cause for 
humiliation. Many of us do not know 
about it. Many others, knowing, do not 
think. 

I know a young man, a splendid, hand- 
some fellow, standing six feet in his 
socks, who has spent ten years of his life 
in a State school for the deaf. He has 
been all that time in an “oral” class. His 
eyesight is normal, his mind is good, his 
vocal organs are perfect, his voice is 
pleasant; but his lip-reading is entirely 
unequal to the needs of an ordinary con- 
versation and his speech is almost unin- 
telligible to the average person. He told 
me recently that he never attempted to 
talk to strangers; that he always wrote. 
I said, “Why?” and he replied, “People 
do not know what I say.” 

“Don’t you talk to your family at 
home ?” I asked him. : 

“Not mush. I do not talk mush be- 
caus’ [ do not talk well.” 

“No,” I told him, “you do not talk well 
because you do not talk much. You must 
practise.’ And he did not understand 
“practise” and I had to write it for him. 

He shook his big blond head deprecat- 
ingly. “But all the boys always sign,” he 
said. 

Ah! That was it. Outside of his 
school-room, who was there to speak to 
him? To whom was he to talk? No- 
body. 


He plays baseball, practising for the 





The coach advises 
and commands in vehement and expert 


forthcoming game. 


sign-language. His team-mates discuss 
the prospects with flying fingers. A 
young “oral” teacher passes, new to the 
work, but she looks enthusiastic and 
signs hopefully, “Want win.” 

“Thank. We try,” his hands reply, 
and his face shows his delight at her in- 
terest and attempt at sign-language. 

Later in the afternoon he helps with 
the small boys, vigorously expressing his 
contempt for their dirty hands and faces 
and hastening their approach to a state 
of cleanliness suitable for the dining- 
room. Not a word do his lips say, nor 
theirs. 

Day in and day out, so it goes. Only 
in the school-room is there any attempt 
at speech or lip-reading. 

Comes one day a bright, well-educated 
deaf man, whose education was entirely 
manual. “Fine boy,” he comments to a 
friend. 

“Yes, fine.” 

“Can he talk?” 

“Not much. 
understand him.” 

“Can he understand them?” 

“Very little.” 

“This stupid. oral method! Why do 
people tolerate it? It is an utter failure!” 

No, Captain, it “never had no chance.” 


People say they can’t 


MORE TEACHERS NEEDED 


One editor remarks: “A large number 
of schools throughout the country are 
lacking the services of from one to four 
teachers.” Says the Virginia Guide: 
“The schools for the deaf are finding it 
very difficult to procure competent teach- 
ers, or even hold teachers they already 
have.” In a plea for larger salary ap- 
propriations, the Arkansas Optic states 
that the average number of pupils per 
teacher in the Arkansas school is 17.6, 
and consequently each teacher must teach 
two classes. In the Ohio Chronicle we 
find this little note: “The superintend- 
ents of the North Carolina and Alabama 
schools have written to Superintendent 
Jones appealing for teachers (oral, we 
suppose), as a number of their teachers 
are going to resign to be married.—The 
Oregon Outlook. 
















































THE THANKFUL GAME 


Did you ever stand, for one reason or 
another, on a street corner—people pass- 
ing steadily by—and play what I have 
learned to call the Thankful Game? 
There was a Pharisee once who, I sup- 
pose, played it in a sort of a way when 
he stood in the Temple and prayed, “I 
thank Thee, God, that I am not as other 
men”; and, sadly enough, that is the only 
glimpse we have of him—that smug, self- 
satisfied figure of unlevely record. It is 
not at all in that spirit, and indeed only 
in the first four words of that familiar 
speech. that often in the midst of crowd- 
ing, clinging humanity, jostled every- 
where, yet deeply, silently alone, I play 
my Thankful Game, which begins “I 
thank Thee, God.” 

It is no ordinary game, you will per- 
ceive—a sort of solitaire, suitable for the 
moment or for an extended trend of 
thought ; adapted to nearly any quiet in- 
terval; not at all fatiguing in its effects, 
and (much desired end) a game in which 
the player always comes out victorious! 

We have all learned to know and love 
Pollyanna and her “Glad Game”; we 
have laughed and rejoiced with her, and 
are the better for introducing her brave, 
cheery little game into our lives; but be- 
cause I myself “made up” (as the chil- 
dren say) my Thankful Game before 
ever I met Pollyanna, I am still especially 
glad for it; truly glad for an occasional 
lonely moment on a crowded street, face 
to face with other lonelinesses, limita- 
tions, handicaps, and sorrows revealed in 
all the human lives that pass by; soberly 
grateful for the opportunity to weigh my 
own especial lacks and limitations in the 
light of so many greater ones, thereby to 
see my own as nothing and to go onward 
as serenely, as hopefully, and as victori- 
ously as I may. 

I recall a charming, talented older 
friend, of exceedingly plain face, who 
once said half jestingly : “No matter how 
homely I feel I am, I can always stand 
on any street corner and find some one a 
whole lot plainer than I!” So she, too, 
played the Thankful Game, after her 
own formula—not spitefully glad that 
there were other human beings who were 
shut out, ugly, and unattractive, but 
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‘A REVIEW 


grateful that her own particular sorrow 
was no deeper than it was. So often our 
sense of proportion in regard to vari- 
ous matters becomes warped and biased. 
The penny before our eyes is allowed to 
shut out the sun. Like spoiled children, 
we count our present joys worthless in 
unhappy sighing for the joys which we 
have not. The longer we sulk, like 
Achilles in his tent, the harder it is to 
turn about permanently and “count our 
marcies,” in the manner of our colored 
sister. Sometimes a friendly warning 
may help us to realize whither we are 
drifting—toward the dreary land of self- 
ishness and lonely unloveliness; some- 
times a horrible example of what we 
might become is suddenly set before us, 
and we climb back into normal, sane en- 
deavor to readjust our attitude ere it be 
too late; sometimes a peep into other 
passing lives may make us understand, 
with real thankfulness, that, after all, our 
situation is not nearly so difficult or so 
hopeless as it might have been. And, as 
we have intimated, a street corner is a 
splendid place to take this enlightening 
peep! 

There you may find that your own 
difficulties are not so great—by compari- 
son; that what seemed tragic a moment 
ago, when grimly endured may even have 
proved a stepping-stone for another to 
climb patiently and surely to a_height 
where you had hopelessly ceased to as- 
pire; that, all things considered, your 
“station in life” is not such an undesira- 
ble one as it recently seemed; that you 
would not change places with any one 
(and his limitations) for any considera- 
tion on this good green earth, and that 
you are not so unhappy after all! Then, 
having reached this point in the Thank- 
ful Game, you may look about for the 
luxurious limousine, the street-car, or the 
waiting “shanks’ mare’’-—whichever is to 
take you home; for by that time you may 
know that the game is over and that you 
have won again! 


Dr. Elmer L. Kenyon, 104 So. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, an eminent authority on 
the subject, has written quite a complete article 
on “The Nature and Origin of Stammering,” 
which will probably appear this summer, and 
in which certain new ideas are presented. 
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THE SCARCITY OF TEACHERS 


THE SCARCITY OF TEACHERS 


The schools for the deaf generally are 
finding it very difficult to procure com- 
petent teachers, or even to hold the 
teachers they already have. Inadequate 
salaries paid by the schools and the high 
cost of living have caused many good 
teachers to accept more remunerative 
employment in other fields, and a num- 
ber have been employed by the govern- 
ment at far greater salaries to teach lip- 
reading to the soldiers who have lost 
their hearing in the war. The training 
schools for teachers at Northampton, 
Mass., and the normal class at Gallau- 
det College have not for some years been 
able to supply the demand, and because 
of the greater inducements now offered 
in other professions and occupations 
these classes are smaller than usual. In 
order to hold their teachers, some of the 
schools have raised the standard of sala- 
ries very materially and many are train- 
ing their own teachers. 

Almost any one with a_ high-school 
education is considered qualified to teach 
in the public schools, but teachers of the 
deaf must have both education and spe- 
cial training. Not many young people 
are now preparing themselves for this 
work because they can do better at some- 
thing else. You may talk as much as 
you please about the opportunities for 
beneficent service which the teaching of 
the deaf affords, but the fact remains 
that most people are not seeking chari- 
table work so much as profitable employ- 
ment. It is human nature and can’t be 
remedied. The prospect of eking out a 
meager existence through years of hard 
service and being discharged in old age 
without a competence is not an alluring 
one. The pretty typewriter makes more 
money nowadays than her sister who 
teaches school, and the per diem of the 
skilled mechanic is greater than that of 
many a‘college professor. Everybody is 
prospering in these flush times except 
the teacher, and some people seem to 
think he ought not to count. 

This whole matter has at last come 
down to a plain proposition: Teachers 
are tired of working for a mere pittance, 
and unless their salaries are raised more 
nearly to a level with those of other pro- 
fessions all but the older ones are going 
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to quit teaching and do something to 
make a living —Editorial in the Virginia 
Guide. 





MISS TEMPLETON IN SEATTLE 


Among our recent visitors, we were 
pleased to have Miss Maria P. Temple- 
ton, principal of the Seattle Day School 
for the Deaf. Miss Templeton spent the 
day observing the class-room work and 
expressed herself as greatly interested. 
Tine Seattle Day School now has an en- 
rollment of about fifty pupils. Several 
graduates are successfully attending high 
schools in Seattle. 

When asked to pass some criticism 
upon the school work, Miss Templeton 
expressed the opinion that we should 
have more equipment in the way of ob- 
jects, pictures, toys, etc., for the primary 
grades; that the primary oral pupils 
should be completely separated from 
those who have learned the sign lan- 
guage, and that the teachers should eat 
at least one meal with the pupils, a 
teacher at the head of each table, in order 
to make instruction in speech and man- 
ners at the table as practicable and effec- 
tive as possible. Also we should have a 
piano and properly emphasize rhythm 
work in the training of our pupils. 

In the judgment of the superintendent, 
these are all just criticisms for the best 
interests of the pupils. It all comes back 
to how much money one can secure and 
wisely and efficiently spend in the edu- 
cation of our deaf children. Unfortu- 
nately legislative committees and super- 
intendents do not always agree on this 
question. However, we believe it is only 
a question of time until all these desir- 
able features are realized—The Oregon 
Outlook. 


A GREAT SHORTAGE OF 
TEACHERS 


We had four vacancies on our teach- 
ing staff. On account of the scarcity of 
teachers and the limited funds at our dis- 
posal, we found it exceedingly difficult to 
fill these positions. In spite of the most 
persistent effort, the last of these vacan- 
cies was not filled until the first of Janu- 
ary.—The Deaf Mississippian. 
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THE SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS 


ARE THE TEACHERS TO HAVE THEIR 
INNING? is a question that asks itself, as 
we read reports from all over the coun- 
try of the sudden awakening to the fact 
that the humble teacher has been plod- 
ding along uncomplainingly all these 
years on short pay. It has suddenly come 
to the realization of the public that the 
teacher is an asset, whereas the idea that 
has up to recently prevailed was that the 
instrument employed in training the 
young was merely a piece of goods with 
which the market was flooded. 

The war is to be blamed for the en- 
lightenment of the public as to the status 
of the teacher, as it is for other startling 
revelations. From all directions come the 
complaint of the shortage of teachers ; 
and now that a great number of peda- 
gogues have found other lines of en- 
deavor where they are compensated in 
keeping with the high quality of the serv- 
ice they are able to render, the supply of 
good teachers will be limited for years to 
come. <A _ returned soldier who was 
drafted from the ranks of the profession 
declared that he had “found himself” 
and would never go back to it; another 
who quit his pedagogical duties said that 
while he liked to teach better than to do 
any other kind of work, and felt that it 
was his forte, yet he was obliged to take 
to some other field, where he could make 
a good living. 

While the war was raging nearly every 
trade and profession, consciously or un- 
consciously, played the profiteering game, 
a notable exception being the rightly 
called “noble” one of teaching, the mem- 
bers of which on the whole are more con- 
cerned about the welfare of the youth 
than they are about filling their pockets. 
Hence the editorials that are appearing 
in leading publications in support of the 
movement for recognizing the services of 
teachers with a substantial increase in 
pay are very timely. One of the best of 
these is the following, which lately ap- 
peared in Leslie’s Weekly: 

“The talk of great national prosperity 
arouses little enthusiasm among the large 
class of small-salaried people who have 
not enjoyed an increase in salary for 
years. For all these the phenomenal rise 
in living cost means an heroic struggle to 
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make ends meet. Once able to save a 
little, they are now able to save nothing; 
small luxuries they once enjoyed they are 
now compelled to forego. 

“There are no better representatives of 
this class than public-school teachers, 
from whom a long period of training is 
required and whose position calls for a 
standard of living in excess of salary re- 
ceived. During the war teachers have 
rendered valuable service in the inculca- 
tion of patriotism and have led their 
pupils in support of the Red Cross and 
the sale of Liberty Bonds and Thrift 
Stamps. 

“The suggestion is made that the Fed- 
eral Government should give to all pub- 
lic-school teachers an advance in salary 
in keeping with the higher cost of living 
in appreciation of the great and patriotic 
service they are rendering the country. 
The object is most commendable, and if 
it is not deemed wise to put everything 
up to the Federal Government, the State 
and local authorities should take up the 
matter on a liberal basis. The taxpayer 
will meet the additional levy without 
complaint.”—Alabama Messenger. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL TO BE 
INVESTIGATED 


RicHMOND, June 26.—Governor Davis 
today directed the State Board of Chari- 
ties and Corrections to make a careful 
investigation of the Virginia School for 
the Deaf and the Blind at Staunton, es- 
pecially with regard to the management 
of the institution. It is said that twelve 
teachers resigned a few weeks ago, and 
also that the Board of Visitors, when it 
met recently, marked three of the oldest 
instructors, in point of service, for sac- 
rifice.—Staunton Daily News. 


In Ohio there is a teacher of lip-reading to 
the adult hard of hearing who never refers to 
this periodical as THe Vorta Review, but as 
“Our Magazine.” Even in writing to the pub- 
lishers she adds, “The May number of our 
magazine is one of the best of the many help- 
ful numbers.” “Enclosed are .two new sub- 
scriptions for our magazine.” It is quite no- 
ticeable that all of her friends promptly renew 
for “our magazine,” as they seem to look upon 
it as a “daily necessity,” as one woman wrote. 
Let’s all call it “Our Magazine.” 
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FRIENDS WHO ARE HELPING 


The report in the June number closed 
on June 4. This report closes July 25. 
Following is a list of friends who during 
1919 have sent in three or more new sub- 
scriptions : 


Ida P. Lindquist, Minneapolis............ 12 
Kinzie School of Speech-Reading, Phila... 12 
Speech-Readers’ Guild, Boston............ II 
Katherine Newman, New York........... 10 
Grace K. Wadleigh, Toronto, Canada..... 9 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, San Francisco.... 9 
Gladys Bon, Escamaba............scseeees 8 
Mrs. Sara Small Temple, Mystic, Conn... 7 
Clara E. Newlee, Chicago........0.5..... 6 
Mrs. E. B. Nitchie, New York............ 5 
Gertrude Torrey, Chicago!............... 5 
Marian J. Anderson, Los Angeles......... 5 
California School of Lip-Reading, San 
PINE a. SO og ae. us owes bees 5 
Lavilla Ward, Grand Rapids.............. 5 
Josephine Avondino, Sand Springs........ 4 
Bessie Dow, Cincinnatis | occ ss ews ens 4 
Mrs. Anna Minahan, Vancouver, B. C..... 3 
Louise T. Kline, Rockford. ...:.....:..... 3 
Elizabeth G. Delany, Syracuse............ 3 
Helen M. Gebhart, Chicago............... 3 
Martha E. Bruhn, Boston................ 3 
Mrs. Lena McKerral, Seattle............. 3 
A. Grace Chubb, Kansas City............. 3 
New York League for the Hard of Hear- 
A ROW. POR ok cs cee WOe ose eeieuas 3 
Marian Durfee, Providence............... 3 
tauen C.. Morley, Detrows oo cs os cies. 3 
Wright Oral School, New York.......... 3 


LANGUAGE! MORE LANGUAGE 


If the teachers in schools for the deaf 
could only realize fully their responsi- 
bility in giving to their pupils a good 
working command of language, there 
need be no very great worry over the 
lack of time for the acquisition of facts. 

However much we may wish to have 
our schools compare in their curricula 
with the schools for the hearing, we must 
not for a moment lose sight of the fact 
that the instruction of the deaf pupil is 
necessarily different from that of the 
hearing, the emphasis being differently 
placed. 

Some teachers, especially in the older 
classes, seem so anxious to store away 
into the pupils’ heads a lot of facts in 
history, geography, etc., that they spend 
a whole lot of time trying to have a 
poorly prepared class dig outa paltry bit 
of information that could be gotten in 
one-tenth of the time. The truth is that 


it is a good deal harder to teach language 
than it is to make the pupils memorize 
who discovered America, what moun- 
tains are in the western part of the 
United States, or even what seven times 
nine are. These subjects should be 
taught in their proper time in the course, 
but even then the wise and capable 
teacher never forgets that her duty is to 
provide the pupil with tools to work 
with, so he can secure the facts for him- 
self, rather than give him a few items of 
information with no ability to get more. 

What a pitiful little bit the college 
graduate knows after he is sixteen years 
at school, though he started with a com- 
mand of language our children spend 
years in getting; but he knows how to 
find out things and he has the whole 
world of knowledge at his command 
through the printed page. 

The basis of our whole course-of study 
should be a carefully worked out, clean- 
cut plan of language work, religiously 
followed from the first day until the 
last, or until the pupil is capable of un- 
derstanding the language of any text- 
book he may take up.—Dr. W. K. Arco, 
in The Colorado Index. 


Miss Sarah Fuller has made good use 
of the Melville Bell Symbols, visible 
speech form, in helping hearing children 
to overcome faults of speech. She holds 
that the advantage of these symbols over 
Roman or other letters is in centering the 
thought of the child upon the uncon- 
trolled organ and its action, instead of 
distracting the child’s mind by associat- 
ing with letters which portray the very 
difficulties they are endeavoring to sur- 
mount. She states, “As an aid in correct- 
ing defects of speech, I think the Mel- 
ville Bell Symbols of Visible Speech in- 
comparable. Through a study of these, 
one is led to think of the part of the 
mouth that is responsible for the faulty 
utterances, and, with no reference to the 
element or combination of elements to be 
corrected, centers thought upon practise 
of exercises that the symbols direct. 

“In the experience of stammerers, the 
ease and fluency resulting from the repe- 
tition of most difficult combinations, as 
represented by the symbols, is often sur- 
prising.” : 


































































Teachers Wanted 


WANTED: The Arkansas Deaf-Mute Institute will 


want four trained and experienced Oral Teachers for 
the next school year. Eight months’ school. Teachers 
live in the institution. Address, Thos. P. Clarke, Supt., 


Little Rock, Arkansas. 





Teachers Wanted and Teachers Wanting Positions 


Pupils Wanted 


WANTED—A Graduate Oral teacher with three 
years’ experience wishes a summer position, tutoring 
a deaf, stammering or defective speech child. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Address, Box 31, Volta Bureau, 
Washington, D, C. 








WANTED—An Eastern School wants an experienced 
teacher for the advanced department. One who can 
use the manual alphabet and has oral training enough 
to correct speech. Good salary. Teachers live in the 
institution. Address, M. O., care Volta Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Teacher wanted for primary work in schoo] for hear- 
ing children (nine months) who is also competent to 
instruct a deaf girl of eleven years, who has had part 
of four sessions of oral training. E. PV. Sneed, La- 
fayette Springs, Miss. 


WANTED—A man between the ages of 25 and 40, 
well educated, and with experience as a teacher of 
speech and lip-reading, to be tutor for deaf boy of 18 
who has been educated orally. Address H, €., Volta 
Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


WANTED—An experienced teacher of the deaf for 
primary work. EK. 8S. Tillinghast, Superintendent, 
Oregon School for the Deaf. 


WANTED—Oral teacher of the deaf, preferably 
trained at Northampton. Good salary. Mystic Oral 
School, Mystic, Conn. 


Positions Wanted 


Teacher with five yea~s’ experience desires pupil for 
the summer months. Address, S. B. R., Volta Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 





ASHEVILLE SUMMER SCHOOL OF LIP- 
READING 
For Adult Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Miiller-Walle Method 
June ist to September 1st, 1919 
(Fourth Season) 
Miss Lucy McCaugurein, Principal 
Miss ParriE THOMASON, Principal 
North Carolina School for the Deaf, 
. 32 Electrical Building, Asheville, N, @. 


Engravers and Etchers 








Cuts for magazines and advertising. Established 
reputation for fine work at moderate prices. The 
Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., Evening Star Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 











WANTEI)}—An oral teacher with eight years’ ex- 


perience desires private work during the summer 
months. Address, If. A., Volta Bureau, Washing- 


ton, 1. C. 





A teacher experienced in grade work and rhythm de- 
sires a position for next year. Address, M. J. M., care of 
Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 





Ap oral teacher with eight and a half years’ ex- 
perience and two years’ Normal Training desires a 


position as teacher in the primary grades for the 
coming year. Address Edith Husted, 1225 Beach 
Street, Flint, Michigan. 





A lady of life-long association with the deaf and 
with some experience as an oral teacher desires a posi- 
tion in a school, or with a private pupil, for the com- 
ing school year. Address, D. L., Volta Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 





A teacher of twenty years’ experience, trained at 
Clarke School, desires a private pupil in primary 
grades or an adult in speech-reading for fall and 
winter months. Address, K., Volta Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 


Trained oral teacher, four years of experience, ac- 
complished musician, five summers of piayground teach- 
ing, desires position for the coming term. Address, 
A. M., Volta Bureau, Washington, D.C. 








POSITION WANTED—Dormitory Supervisor in Chil- 


dren’s Home or School. Write for information and 
reference. Mrs. M. Brant, 327 Willow Grove Street, 
Hackettstown, N. J. 





‘* Each number of The VOLTA REVIEW is a 
good tonic for the deaf and the hard of 
hearing.’’ 





WHAT THE 
MOTHER OF A DEAF CHILD 
OUGHT TO KNOW 





By JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT, M. A. 











Founder and Principal of the Wright Oral School; 
Author of * Educational Needs of the Deaf,” ete.” 


An educator of twenty-five years’ experience in 
teaching the deaf explains how the most difficult 
and fundamental part of the deaf child’s education 
can best be accomplished by the mother during the 
heretofore wasted years before school age is reached. 
He makes clear by practical and explicit directions 
how the child can be prepared for lip-reading and 
speaking and helped to normal development. All 
those who have to do with the deat should be familiar 
with the book. The ground has never been covered 
before and the need for just such a book is only too 
evident. 
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Send for descriptive circular 





FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
Publishers New York 
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The Melville 


Visible Speech Form 






Bell Symbols 





In lecturing at the Royal College of Preceptors, Professor Bell, in presenting the science of uni- 


versal alphabetics, said: 


“In a certain sense all writing may be called 
Visible Speech, because letters are the visible 
forms by which the sounds of speech are conven- 
tionally expressed. But the sense in which I use 
the term is very different. Speech consists of cer- 
tain movements of the throat, the tongue, and the 
lips; and in different countries the same letters are 
associated with a different set of movements, or 
the same movements are associated with different 
sets of letters; so that you may know the letters 
perfectly in connection with one language, and yet 
be unable to pronounce them in any other lan- 
guage. Visible Speech consists of writing, which 
depicts the actual movements of the organs of 
speech, and thus, in whatever language you may 
have learned the alphabet of the system, you can 
pronounce the sounds of any other language at 
sight of their symbols, although you may never 
have heard the sounds ect oo The Visible 
Speech letters represent the Organs of Speech and 
all their modes of action; and as the same organs 
are common to all men, and the effect of every 
action is the same in all mouths, the letters have 
a universal meaning, which is independent of dif- 
ferences of language or conventional associations. 

“In this respect, the Visible Speech letters re- 
semble musical notes or arithmetical numbers. 
Like musical notes, they have a uniform value in 
relation to sound in all countries; and, like the 
Arabic numerals, they have an absolute value in 
relation to meaning in all languages. For exam- 
ple, the letter which represents the English sound 
of L, directs the reader to ‘raise the point of the 
tongue against the palate, and sound the voice over 
the sides of the tongue’; and the letter which 
represents the sound of M consists of parts which 
express to the eye the practical direction, ‘close 
the lips, and sound the voice through the nose.’ 
It is therefore obvious that, however variously 
these directions might be put in words in different 
languages, the effect of following the directions 
will be precisely the same in all mouths in every 
country.” 


SoME OF THE EARLIER BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS ON 
VisiBLE SPEECH ARE OUT OF PRINT, BUT THE FOL- 
LOWING WILL BE SENT ON RECEIPT OF LIST PRICE: 


LETTERS AND SOUNDS, with an Exposition 
of the Principles of Visible Speech. By A. M. 
Bell. Reprint of a lecture delivered before the 
members of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at the Montreal meeting, 
1882. Paper, 1 sheet, 18x 24, 10 cents. A clear 
and interesting presentation. “In teaching physi- 
ological letters we shall be planting the germs of 
advantages which will be reaped in every period 
of life. The aptitude of children for the for- 
mation of sounds and the plasticity of their organs 
of speech would undoubtedly lead to a degree of 
excellence in vernacular utterance and of versa- 
tility in the use of foreign sounds which is at 
present exceptionally rare.” Professor Bell be- 
lieved that children can be taught to read accu- 
rately and properly by means of these symbols in 
a fraction of the time required with common 
letters. 


VOCAL PIIYSIOLOGY AND VISIBLE 
SPEECH. A Popular Manual. By A. M. Bell. 
Third edition. 59 pages, 5x7, board. 50 cents. 
Presents a complete view of the actions of the 
vocal organs and the resulting elements of speech, 
the symbols being used to depict the various mo- 
tions and positions of the organs. “‘The element- 
ary sounds exhibited in Visible Speech are all real 
varieties to the ear, and no system can be com- 
plete that does not take cognizance of them.” 


CLASS PRIMER OF ENGLISH VISIBLE 
SPEECH. For Communicating the Exact Pronun- 
ciation of the Language to Native or Foreigen 
Learners and for Teaching Children and Illiterate 
Adults to Read in a Few Days. By A. M. Rell. 
8 pages, 74%x10%. Paper, 10 cents. Contains 
only diagrams, illustrations, and reading exercises, 
without any explanations aside from the captions 
and sub-captions. 


VISIBLE SPEECH. THE SCIENCE OF UNI- 
VERSAL ALPHABETICS. | Self-interpreting 
Physiological Letters for the Writing of All Lan- 
guages in One Alphabet. By A. Melville Rell. 
Inaugural edition, 1867. Illustrated by numervus 
tables, diagrams, and examples, including 20 full- 
page plates. 158 pages, 7x10. Paper, $1.25; 
cloth, $2. A complete explanation of Visible 
Speech, its use and its value. These symbols are 
based upon and portray the actual movements of 
the organs of speech. “Each organ and each mode 
of organic action concerned in the production or 
modification of sound has its appropriate symbol. 
and all sounds of the same nature produced at 
different parts of the mouth are represented bv a 
single symbol turned in a direction corresponding 
to the organic position.” 


ENGLISHE SICHTBARE-SPRACHE IN 
ZWOLF IEKTIONEN. The German edition of 
English Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons. By 
A. M. Bell. 80 pages, numerous illustrations, 6 x 
7%. Board, 50 cents. Each lesson consists of a 
teacher's page, a page of illustrations, a page of 
words and sentences in symbcels, and a key to each 
line of symbols; also universal vowel tables, all in 
German or symbols. 


_PRONUNZIA INGLESE VISIBLE INSEG- 
NATA IN DODICI LEZIONI. The Italian edi- 
tion of English Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons. 
By A. M. Bell. 80 pages, numerous illustrations, 
6x7%. Board, 50 cents. Just as the German 
edition enables Germans to obtain a correct pro- 
nunciation of English words, so these English 
words and sentences in symbols in the Italian edi- 
tion makes it possible for the Italian to correctly 
pronounce English words. Though the instructions 
are in German in the German edition and in Ital- 
ian in this edition, the exercises in both books are 
entirely in Visible Speech symbols, and thus form 
excellent exercises for English-speaking teachers 
and students. 


A Key‘to the Melville Bell Symbols will be sent 
free to any address by the Volta Bureau. 1601 35th 
St. N. .. Washington, D. C.. the publishers of 
all of the late Alexander Melville Bell's dooks. 




























































































In the consonant characters lines sloping from right 
to left indicate positions of the lips; lines sloping from 
left to right denote positions formed by the back of 
the tongue; vertical lines indicate point-tongue posi- 
tions; and when they have a small cross-bar at the 
top, this indicates that the front of the tongue is em- 
ployed. 

Thin lines represent non-vocal consonants, and thick 
lines show that the voice is used. 

A straight line indicates ‘“‘shut,” a simple curved 
line ‘‘center aperture,”’ an indented line “‘divided aper- 
ture,”’ and a sinuous line a “mixed” position. 

The vowels in line-writing are represented in a sub- 
ordinate manner, so that in this respect line-writing 
affords a remarkable contrast to the ordinary printed 
forms of the symbols, in which the vowels are made 
specially prominent by standing out beyond the line 
of the consonants, above or below. 

In line-writing the consonants (which give intelli- 
gibility to speech) stand out prominently to the eye; 
whereas the vowels, which are of comparatively slight 
importance to intelligibility, are represented in a sub 
ordinate manner, “tick” size. 

Vowels formed by the front of the tongue are rep- 
resented by a tick-sized straight line sloping from right 
to left. In back-tongue vowels the lines slope from 
left to right, and in “mixed” or “back-and-front” vow- 
els the lines are vertical. A little hook on the tick- 
sized line denotes “rounding of the lips.”” The “pri- 
mary” vowels are represented by thick lines and the 
“wide” vowels by thin. “High” vowels are written 
at the top of the consonant line, “low” vowels at the 
bottom, and “mid” vowels half-way between. 

The line-writing symbols for the English elements of 
speech are given below with the sounds they represent, 
expressed in Roman letters. 

As the elementary characters are simple lines, they 
form, when combined into a word, a sort of picture 
of which the consonants form the outline; and the 
word, as a whole, is easily recognized even without 
the necessity of splitting it up into its component ele- 
mentary sounds. 

Now, certain words look alike to the eye of the 
specch-reader. These are termed ‘“homophenous” 
words, from a Greek word meaning “the same ap- 
pearance.” 

A speech-reader, for example, cannot certainly dis- 
tinguish the following words from one another by the 
eye alone: 


pat bat mat 
pad bad mad 
pan ban man 


These words constitute a homophenous group. 

While it may be difficult, if not impossible, for a 
speech-reader to tell which word of this group is the 
one uttered by a speaker if it is given alone, he has 
no difficulty in identifying it by context when it is 
sncorporated into a sentence. 

Suppose the speaker should say, “I wiped my feet 
upon a —”; then, if the speech-reader knows that 
the missing word is one of the group given above, he 
has no difficulty in identifying it by context. 

We couldn’t very well wipe our feet upon a pat or 
a bat, or a bad or a mad, or even upon a pan, ban, 
or man; the only word that makes sense is “mat.” 
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Consonants. 





THE MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS: LINE-WRITING FORM 


Try sentences incorporating other words from this 
same homophenous group: 

Ile gave the dog a — on the back. 

A boy will grow up into a —.’' 

Fish fried in a —. 

He is a very — boy. 

I saw a — flying in the room. 

I struck it with a —. 

A pencil and —. 

Ile was under a —. 

Ilis eyes glared, and I saw he was —. 

As a general rule, one word in a homoplienvus group, 
and one alone, supplies the sense. 

The process of identifying “homophenous” words 
(those having “the same appearance”) is identically 
the same as that we employ in distinguishing between 
“homophonous” words (those having “the same 
sound”’). 

For example, take “rain,” “rein,” “reign.” Pro- 
nounce one of these words by itself, and we do not 
know which one is meant; but give it in a sentence, 
and the context immediately clears up the sense. 

One of the great difficulties in Pa Ra to read 
speech from the mouth is that the speech-reader, when 
he sees certain movements of the vocal organs, imag- 
ines a single word instead of a group of words from 
which selection is to be made by context. While the 
word imagined may be properly represented by the 
movements he perceives, it may not turn out to be 
the word pied = employed, but one that is homophe- 
nous with it; he only finds out by the slow and painful 
process of failure to understand that other words 
present the same appearance. Here line-writing comes 
in as a valuable oa in acquiring a knowledge of ho- 
mophenous words. 

In line-writing homophenous words present the same 
word-picture to the eye. he outlines are the same, 
but differ in shading, thick and thin lines representing 
respectively vocal and non-vocal consonants. 

Now, when we read line-writing which has been 
scribbled hastily with a pencil, it is a little difficult 
sometimes for us to decide whether a line was in- 
tended to be thick or thin; so that a certain ambiguity 
appears in pencil-writing. The form of the word is 
clear, but che shading is a little indefinite, and it is 
noteworthy that the ambiguities correspond in kind to 
the ambiguities of speech-reading. The vocal and non- 
vocal consonants are not clearly distinguished from 
one another, and context must be taken into consid- 
eration. 

Reading from line-writing has a marked advantage 
over speech-reading in one respect: In line-writing the 
ambiguous words remain upon the page, where they 
may be studied at leisure, whereas the spoken word 
vanishes as soon as uttered. Unless the speech-reader 
can make selection at once from a homophenous group, 
the opportunity for study passes. 

It might be actually of advantage to provide him 
with exercises in line-writing made purposely ambigu- 
ous. For example, let thin lines alone be used, and 
it would then be necessary for him to shade the char- 
acters properly in order to make sense. This would 
exercise his power of applying context. 

The system of line-writing is recommended to the 
serious attention of the readers of THE Votta REvIEWw 
as one of the most promising means of teaching speech 
reading to the deaf. 
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